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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



WEDNESDAY, 19th MAY, 1954 

Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E. (. President ) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY and 
Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MaoLAREN and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Barking Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. Keith Lauder, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Dagenham Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. J. Twinn, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of Romford Borough Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. A. E. Poole, Clerk of the 
Council) appeared on behalf of Thurrock Urban District 
Council. 

Mr. DUDLEY COLLARD and Mr. MICHAEL 

HALLETT (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr) appeared on 
behalf of the South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 
DAWSON (instructed by Mr. G. A. Blakeley, Town 
Olerk) appeared on behalf of Walthamstow Borough 
Council. 



{Mr. Harold Willis ): You will recall yesterday, Sir, 
that when you were dealing with the possible objection to 
locus of Objectors, you said that the Tribunal for them- 
selves would not take any objection to the locus of any of 
the Objectors ; if the Commission desired to object, it was 
up to them to do so. The only Objectors to whom the 
Commission would desire to object do not at the moment 
appear to be here, but there are formal Objectors before 
the Tribunal, and I think therefore, Sir, i ; t would be right 
that I should get on record straightaway the view of the 
Commission in regard to their locus. 

The two Objectors who are covered by this objection, 
Sir, are No. 4 (The Bethnal Green Liberal Association) 
and No. 14 (The London District Committee of the Com- 
munist Party). The Commission, Sir, take the view that 
political parties ought not to be given a locus because there 
might well be a tendency to use what part they took in 
these proceedings as providing them and their parties with 
useful propaganda locally for political reasons. Therefore, 
we do object to them, and as and when they seek to 
exercise such rights as 'they would otherwise have as 
Objectors, we shall take further objection to them. 

(. President ) : I think at the first Inquiry, in which I did 
not take part, it was held by the Tribunal that political 
parties as such did not come within the statutory right 
of Objection. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : That is so, Sir. 

{President) : However, I take note of what you say, 
and if they only turn up at a time when we are hearing 
addresses from all and sundry, the point does not arise ; 
it is only if they seek to intervene by way either of 
cross-examination or leading evidence, or going out of 
their turn, that we need discuss the matter. 

{Mr. Harold Willis)'. I thought it was fair that they 
should be given warning in advance that that locus point 
may arise. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Sir, before you resume the 
hearing of the evidence, I would be grateful if you would 



Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 
DAWSON (instructed by Mr. R. H. Buckley, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of the County Borough of 
East Ham. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. K. F. B. Nicholls, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Ilford Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith, Town Clerk) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough of West Ham. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. D. J. Osborne, Town 
Clerk) appeared on behalf of Leyton Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. A. McCarlie Findlay, 
Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Wanstead and 
Woodford Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON and Mr. ALISTER 

DAWSON (instructed by Mr. J. W. Faulkner, Clerk to 
the Council) appeared on behalf of the Chigwell Urban 
District Council. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GLEN appeared on behalf of The 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the County Borough 
of Southend-on-Sea. 

Mr. F. A. RULER (President) represented the Federa- 
tion of Residents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 



allow me to make an application on behalf of the Objectors 
whom I represent. It is one I make with some diffidence, 
because it is an Application on a procedural matter which 
envisages a type of procedure which has not so far under 
your Presidency been adopted at these Inquiries. It is 
that I should be permitted by the indulgence of the 
Tribunal to defer my cross-examination of the Commis- 
sion’s witnesses until they have completed the whole, of 
their evidence in support of the Commission’s 1 case. The 
grounds upon which I make that Application are very 
shortly these : an Inquiry of this sort, from the Objectors’ 
point of view, is highly complicated, highly difficult of 
apprehension in the mass of detail which emerges. A great 
deal of the detail (some of which may be important and 
some not important in the sense that it is not capable 
of controversy), necessarily emerges for the first time 
in evidence given before you at this Inquiry. My learned 
friend kept his Opening as short as could be, and 
deliberately in his discretion refrained from giving us any 
advance warning of the detail that was to come. Yesterday 
afternoon was a good -example of what followed in that 
way, when Mr. Winchester gave a great many new facts 
in support of what is an entirely new method of costing 
the working expenses of London lines. 

I make the Application on the further ground, not 
merely that one is embarrassed by getting this evidence at 
a late stage and rather piecemeal, but I make it on the 
ground that if I am permitted to defer my cross- 
examination until the end there will be, I hope and I 
sincerely believe, a substantial shortening of your time. 
I do not want, if I may say so, Sir, with respect, to have 
to ask you a second time for the indulgence which you 
accorded me yesterday, namely that I should reserve 
further cross-examination of Sir Reginald Wilson. I would 
much prefer to make one bite of the cherry in the case 
of each witness. If I am able to see from the beginning 
to the end the Commission’s case as a whole, I shall be 
able to see easily to which witness to direct the appropriate 
parts of my cross-examination. It will save duplication 
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and I very much hope it will also save time spent on 
exploratory questions, which, in the event and in the light 
of further evidence given by other witnesses, would turn 
out not to be necessary. I appreciate it is asking you to 
make a procedural innovation in the conduct of these 
Inquiries, and I do it therefore with diffidence ; but it has 
been seriously considered on our side as to whether it 
would be a good plan or not, and for the reasons which 
I have given, Sir, I earnestly ask you to give it your con- 
sideration, if you think it not unfair or unreasonable to 
give me this concession, at any rate for the purpose of 
this Inquiry. 

{President): Mr. Willis, as you know, we have had an 
intimation ; in other words, I have seen both you and 
Mr. Lawrence, and he told us this Application was going 
to be made. What are your clients’ views on it? I should 
not impose it upon your clients if you had substantial 
objection. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : May I say this ; as my learned 
friend, Mr. Lawrence indicated, this does involve a 
departure from the normal practice applicable at this 
Tribunal. At most Tribunals, cross-examination follows the 
giving of evidence in chief. There are, of course, some 
very good reasons why that should be the normal practice, 
because sometimes deferring it does enable Objectors to 
work out all sorts of elaborate lines of cross-examination 
which do not in the end profit anybody. But it does 
encourage that sometimes. In the present case, there are, 
I concede, rather special circumstances ; the London Lines 
expenses have been costed now on a new basis, and the 
information in regard to that has of necessity only 
emerged at the last moment. And in those circumstances 
the Commission do feel that this is a case where there 
is justification, if the Tribunal were to think it right, for 
a departure from the normal practice in order to give 
Objectors that greater assistance in this particular matter. 
But I do desire, in expressing that view of the Commission 
in regard to this particular case, not to be thought as 
accepting that this should become the normal practice 
in regard to these matters, because we do foresee if that 
were to be the case these Inquiries in general would be 
not shortened, but very much prolonged. 

; In this case, the special circumstances and, amongst 
other things, the fact that my learned friend is the Counsel 
particularly concerned, leads one to the view that it is 
likely in this to assist the Tribunal, rather than the reverse. 
So that for our part, Sir, if the Tribunal were minded to 
accept it we should not desire to raise any objections. 

{President) : Of course, Mr. Willis, for a different reason 
the procedure suggested was followed at the first Passenger 
Inquiry. That is to say, Mr. Valentine, who appeared 
first at that Inquiry, was not cross-examined at all until 
Sir Reginald had given evidence. Of course, there was a 
different consideration applicable there. It was that the 
Commission had not been ordered and had not therefore 
supplied Objectors with their statistical evidence before 
the Inquiry opened. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : It is for that reason that BTC 703 
having only just gone in, in my view makes this a case 
in which perhaps a different view can be taken. 

{President) : Very well, then, Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Willis, we will allow that special form of procedure for 
the purposes of this Inquiry, and we shall allow it to any 
of the other Objectors who wish to take advantage of it. It 
shall be their option whether they cross-examine at the 
ordinary time or whether they, too, wait until all the 
Commission’s witnesses have given their evidence-in-chief. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : And presumably, Sir, if they exer- 
cise their option, they either do it all now or always defer. 

{President) : What is the result of that? Is Mr. Rippon 
here? 

{Mr. Rippon ): Yes. 

{President) : What are you going to do, Mr. Rippon? 

{Mr. Rippon) : If it is convenient to you, I should prefer 
to defer my cross-examination of Sir Reginald until all the 
witnesses have given their evidence. 



{President) : And the cross-examination of all the other 
witnesses? 

{Mr. Rippon) : Yes. 

{President) : In other words, you prefer to follow the 
course Mr. Lawrence is going to follow? 

{Mr. Rippon ): Yes. 

{President) : Are there any other Objectors here? 

{Mr. Glen) : On behalf of Southend-on-Sea I would like 
to follow the course suggested by Mr. Rippon. 

( President ) : Are there any others? 

{Mr. Hallett) : I would like also to adopt the same 
course in cross-examination on behalf of the South Essex 
Traffic Advisory Committee and their associated Councils. 

{President) : Which Objector is that? 

{Mr. Hallett) : The South Essex Advisory Committee and 
that group. 

{President) : Then the result of that is that Sir Reginald 
will go away to equally important duties and Mr. 
Winchester will resume his duties here. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : Would it be your intention, Sir, 
if I might ask this for our assistance, that when our 
evidence-in-chief has been completed there will be an 
interval or that the cross-examination should then be 
resumed straightaway? 

{President) : No, Mr. Willis, there will be an interval. 
Whether we should in part fill that interval by hearing the 
speeches of people who for one reason or other are not 
concerned to give evidence, either because they are 
Objectors who desire to rely merely on written statements 
or speeches, or because they are not Objectors with a 1 locus 
whom we should wish to hear, we will decide later, but 
there will be an interval between the end of the Commis- 
sion’s evidence-in-chief and the beginning of the cross- 
examination. How long it will be will depend on what 
day of the week it stops. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : It looks, if I can assist the Tribunal 
in this matter, as if our evidence-in-chief will probably 
be completed by, I should have thought, not later than 
lunch-time tomorrow. Possibly a little sooner, but not later 
than that. 

{President): Then at the moment, and without binding 
myself or my colleagues, if that evidence is finished by 
mid-day on Thursday we might resume on the Tuesday, 
but I do not know what Mr. Lawrence would think about 
that. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : It would be a very great help 
to me if that was so because of course, as you will under- 
stand, implicit in my Application was the request for a 
reasonable opportunity for consideration of the case before 
I started. 

(President) : We should not begin before Tuesday, if we 
felt you would prefer Wednesday, we should consider that, 
but certainly not before Tuesday. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I am much obliged, then I 
might make another Application if I should think fit, but 
I promise I will not do so unless I think it necessary. 

(President) : We shall fix it by reference to what we 
think is right ; if you want longer than the Tuesday, you 
will let us know. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : The trouble is the week-end 
intervenes, when it is difficult for the parties to get together 
in order to try to reach agreement on certain matters out- 
side the doors of this room. 

(President) : Then, if it is thought desirable we should 
not resume before Wednesday, we will make a statement to 
that effect. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I am much obliged, Sir. 

(President) : Then Mr. Winchester will resume his 

evidence-in-chief. 
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Mr. Wish art Ingram Winchester, recalled. 
Examination by Mr. Fay continued. 



(. President ) : There is just one thing I want to add, Mr. 
Fay, at the last Inquiry, and probably at the others, there 
was an arrangement understood by all that any corrections 
to be made for printing should be centralised ; they should 
be handed in. I think Mr. Potter undertook to collect them 
and supply them to the shorthand writer. 

(Mr. Fay ) : Yes, Sir, that arrangement is quite satis- 
factory to the Commission again. 

{President): Then, if everyone who wants a legitimate 
correction to be made in the transcript would hand it in 
to the Commission’s table, that would be the most con- 
venient way of securing that the corrections appear in the 
printed note. 

337. (Mr. Fay ) : Before we resume with BTC 703, Mr. 
Winchester, there is one matter which perhaps should have 
been made clear yesterday. As Director of Budgets, are 
you one of the two persons in charge of the costings 
investigation of London Lines? — Yes, that is so. The 
original agreement was made jointly to the Director of 
Costings and myself. 

338. So you not only prepared BTC 703, but you are 
in fact responsible, together with the Director of Costings, 
for the figures in Item No. 2? — That is so, yes. 

399. Reverting to Item No. 2, we had finished yesterday 
the analysis of paragraph (a), and we come to paragraph 
(b), “ Terminal documentation for compensation and com- 
mercial expenses”. — Yes. 

340. And that, as we see from the document, is divided 
into three classifications? — Yes. 

341. Dealing first with the first one, it is described as 
station staff costs ; that is wholly wages and salaries, is 
it not? — Yes. 

342. Has the ' procedure been to investigate the wages 
and salaries situation individually at each passenger station 
in the London Area? — It has, yes. 

343. I think there are precisely 600 of such stations? — 
Yes ; to be precise, I think it is 599, but 600 is near enough. 

344. At each of those 599 stations, Mr. Winchester, first 
of all has the total staff cost been ascertained? — Yes. 

345. Having got the total staff cost, has the next pro- 
cedure been to divide it between freight and parcels on the 
one hand and passengers on the other?' — Yes. 

346. Has that 'been done by looking at the work of each 
individual employee? — That is so, yes. 

347. And some of them are presumably wholly engaged 
with pasengers or wholly with frieght? — Yes ; certainly at 
the bigger stations there would be normally a fairly clear 
distinction. 

348. And where you get an employee who is doing work 
both on passenger and on freight, have his wages been 
divided between those two activities in proportion to the 
time spent on them? — That is so, yes. 

349. Having obtained by that method the figure for 
wages and staff costs for passengers as a whole, , is the 
final exercise to find out what proportion of that is attri- 
butable to the London Lines? — Yes. 

350. For the purpose of doing that, have you divided 
the staff into three different categories? — Yes. 

351. What are they?— They are the staff dealing with 
ticket issuing, staff dealing with ticket collection, and staff 
dealing with passenger handling, that is to say, the 
reception and despatch of trains and other platform duties. 

352. With regards to the ticket issuing, have .their wages 
been allocated between London Lines and outside, pro 
rata to the number of tickets issued? — Yes ; again dealing 
with each station separately, a separate calculation for 
each station. 

353. We understand that this process has been gone 
through at each of the stations individually? — Yes. 

354. The next category is ticket inspection and collection. 
Has that been allocated as between London and outside 
London pro rata to the number of passenger journeys 
originating to destinations respectively inside and outside? 
— Yes, that is so. 

355. That is, of course, a different method from that 
adopted with the first category, ticket issue, because of 
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the incidence of season tickets? — Yes, that is the season 
and return tickets. 

356. Yes ; so one season ticket holder will influence the 
allocation as regards the ticket inspector every time he 
comes in and out? — That is the position, yes. 

357. But only once per month (or whatever the season 
ticket period is) as regards the first category? — Yes. 

358. For your third category called, metaphorically I 
hope, passenger handling, you have had to devise a some- 
what complicated formula? — Yes. 

359. What was the problem there, Mr. Winchester?— 
The problem was that you could, on the face of it, do a 
passenger handling account to the number of trains stopping 
at the station, but some of the through trains in par- 
ticular would stop at that station, and what was involved 
would be a negligible kind of traffic. What we have 
done, in fact, is in most cases to make the allocation 
pro rata to the number of stops by trains which were 
purely local to the Area, and outside the Area ; but we 
have said that the trains proceeding outside the Area would 
have a certain London content, so we have taken on the 
one side of the sum, the local trains plus 20 per cent, of 
the stops by through trains, and on the other side we 
have taken 80 per cent, of the through trains. That gives 
the arithmetical basis of it. 

360. That was thought to be as fair a formula as you 
could devise? — Yes. 

361. Have you in fact also worked out that sum by a 
simpler method? — Yes. We tested the answer so arrived 
at in relation to the number of originating passenger 
journeys ; that is to say, the same basis as used for ticket 
inspection and collection, and the result is, for practical 
purposes, the same within the rounding to the nearest 
100,000. There is no difference in the result arrived at by 
these two methods. 

362. Having performed those operations as regards each 
of those three classes of staff, have you then at the end 
got the station staff cost for that station for London 
passengers? — Yes, that is so. 

363. Was there any difference in your approach at the 
termini? — Yes. In the case of the big London termini 
it was frequently possible to allocate the costs of ticket 
issuing between local and outside on an actual basis. There 
are separate booking offices. Equally there are often 
separate parts of the station which are substantially con- 
fined either to through trains or local trains, and in these 
cases it was possible to make an allocation which was 
more factual and less statistical in its character. 

364. To show we have not forgotten anyone connected 
with station staff costs, I want to ask about station masters 
and travelling ticket inspectors and relief staff. How do 
you deal with the salaries of station masters at the sub- 
urban stations? — The cost of station masters and any 
staff attached to them— at the bigger stations they would 
have clerical staff — has been spread pro rata , ascertained 
on the cost of all the other staff which we have divided 
up, as I have explained. 

365. And travelling ticket inspectors and relief staff, how 
would they be dealt with? — They are dealt with in pre- 
cisely the same way as the station masters ; they were 
spread pro rata to the costs of the other staff. First of 
all they had to be spread pro rata to the station costs at 
each station, and then sub-divided at each station over the 
classes of work. 

366. {Mr. Sewell) : Do you regard a town ticket issuing 
office (say in Regent Street, if there is one) on the same 
basis? — No. We ignored them on the grounds that the 
London traffic dealt with at these town offices was 
negligible. 

367. And district offices too? — District offices come into 
the next category, into the general administration. What 
I am dealing with here is purely the expenses at stations. 
I should perhaps have said that in addition to wages, 
things like national insurance are included, which are 
appropriate to the staff. 

368. (Mr. Fay): Having reached the end of your 
evidence about sub-division (1), station staff costs, may 
we do a little sum to show how the £3-2m. is arrived at? 
Did ticket issuing amount to £910,000?— Yes, 
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369. For all the stations in the London Area? — That is 
the charge to London, to London passengers, yes. 

370. Arrived at on the formula you have mentioned? 
—Yes. 

371. Did the next item, ticket inspection and collection, 
amount for all the staions to £720,000?— Yes, that is so. 

372. Did the third item, passenger handling, amount to 
£1,520,000? — Yes, that is so. 

373. That includes the relief staff, does it?— Yes, each 
of these items includes relief staff, a small figure for relief 
staff. 

374. That adds up to £3,150,000, does it? — Yes. 

375. And because we are dealing in only one place of 
decimals, has it been rounded up to £3-2m.? — Yes. 

376. And in case anyone thinks that we have lost 
£0-05m. in the process, is that £0-05m. in fact cancelled 
out against the next item?— That is the case. We try to be 
fair in .these matters, and make our roundings in different 
directions each time. 

377. The second sub-division in terminal expenses is 
maintenance and renewal of station buildings? — Yes. 

378. Was that estimated upon the actual experience of 
the Southern Region Purley District? — That is so, yes. 

379. We heard something about that district yesterday. 
It is a large administrative district, is it? — Yes. 

(. President ) : Purley? 

{Mr. Fay ) : Purley. 

{President)-. Did we hear anything about that district 
yesterday? We heard about the Tunbridge Wells shed. 

380. (Mr. Fay) : I beg your pardon ; I think I am antici- 
pating instead of reminiscing. We are now introducing 
Purley ; perhaps you would say a word about it. — Purley 
District is almost entirely within the London Area and, 
in fact, it is about half of the London Area of the Southern 
Region. On this particular question of station buildings, 
it looks after 173 stations of all sizes out of the total of 
599 for the London Area as a whole. 

381. ( President ): How many stations are there in the 
Southern Region part of the London Area? — 322. 

382. So it is rather more than half of the Southern 
Region stations? — Yes, that is so. 

383. Where is its northern frontier? — It would come 
right up to the London termini. 

384. (Mr. Fay) : Was an actual investigation made of the 
expenses of the stations in that area? — Yes, that is so. 

385. On maintenance and renewal? — Yes. 

386. And what was the average cost per passenger 
station ascertained to ibe? — We ascertained the total 
account heading of this maintenance item — maintenance of 
stations, depots, and offices — and we came to a total figure 
of about £450,000 for the year 1953 on these items. We 
made a generous discount for depots and offices of 
£100,000, because there are not many offices and there 
are not many goods depots ; depots are mainly goods 
matters. There is very little goods working, so we said 
the cost of stations we will take at £350,000 for the whole 
area, which divided for the 173 stations concerned is, as 
near as may be, I think, £2,000 a station. 

387. Having got £2,000 a station, had you to reduce 
the figure to take account of the use of the station by 
non-London passengers? — We said that at least three- 
quarters of that £2,000 a station could be attributed to 
London passengers, that is a total of £1,500 a station. 

388. Having based yourself upon the actual figures for 
the year 1953, did you make a further reduction? — Yes. 
We knew that a good deal of special painting work was 
going on for the Coronation, and we thought it was 
perhaps fair to make some discount in the figure.. We 
discounted it to £1,250 a station. We reduced the £1,500 
a station to £1,250 a station. We have in fact since looked 
a little more closely at it and we are not satisfied that we 
were justified in that deduction. We could justifiably 
ahere to £1,500, but we have stuck to £1,250. 

389. You think the reduction was too much? — Yes. 

390. For the 173 stations? — The average figure gives an 
answer of £750,000 which we have called £0-7m. 

391. That is where you get your £0-05m. back again. 
That is Item B or sub-item No. 2 of Item B. The last 



sub-item in B is other expenses ; it is a mopping up item 
including ticket printing, fuel, stationery, stores, telephones 
and compensation? — Yes, all the other kinds of expenses 
incurred at stations, including these you mention. You 
have mentioned the main ones. 

392. And as you said yesterday, you have somewhere 
in Item No. 2 every single item involved in running the 
passenger side of the railway? — Yes. 

393. This is one of the mopping up items. Now how 
have you approached the costing of this miscellaneous 
item? — We have done it in proportion to the railway 
stations as a whole. We have ascertained that these 
items are 124: per cent, of the staff costs for all passenger 
stations and we applied 124- per cent, to the staff costs in 
Item 2(b) (i). 

394. Mr. Winchester, you say you found they were 124 
per cent, of station costs ; you mean on British Railways 
as a whole? — Yes. 

395. Having a firm percentage for the whole of British 
Railways, you applied that percentage to London? — Yes. 
I might say that we have of course confined it to those 
that are relevant. The 124 per cent, is confined to the kind 
of item that is relevant to London operations. 

396. You mean there are some items which you have 
disregarded? — Yes, passenger agents’ commission for 
example is irrelevant to London, and we have left it out 
of the calculation entirely. We have confined it to those 
relevant to local London operation. 

397. And that produces, does it, your £0-4m.? — Yes. 

398. So we have now the three figures which add up to 
£4- 3m. terminal expenses? — Yes. 

(President) : When we considered this matter last time, 
our conclusion was that this group of expenses worked out 
at £3 -87m. was it not? 

(Mr. Fay) : I will take your word for it, Sir. 

(President): I think you must, but you can take the 
printed word perhaps more readily. 

(The Witness) : That is so. Sir. 

(President): Mr. Winchester has also taken my word 
for it. 

399. (Mr. Fay) : And that was on the same basis, was 
it?— No. 

, ( President ) : No, it was on the old basis (which we 
discussed) that the figure we put in our Memorandum 
under that head was £3 -8m. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, that was on the old pre-war formula. 

(The Witness): The difference is less than is apparent 
on the surface because, of course, costs have gone up 
since the £3- 87m. 

400. (Mr. Fay) : Now I come to the last division, track 
signalling and general administration expenses. One sees 
from BTC 703 that you have dealt first with the Southern 
Region and then with the regions generally. — Yes. 

401. Is that because a special investigation has been com- 
pleted on track costs in the Southern Region? — Yes, that is 
the reason. 

402. And is this where the Purley Region comes in? — 
The Purley District, yes. 

403. As you have said, that comprises more than half 
of the whole of the Southern Region. Has the cost of 
maintaining the permanent way, bridges and so forth been 
ascertained for that District? — Yes, that is so. 

404. Having ascertained the actual costs in that district, 
have you found from it the cost per track mile? — Yes. 

405. And applied that figure to the rest of the Southern 
Region, London Lines? — Yes. 

406. Have you applied it directly or have you made 
adjustments? — First of all we made a calculation applying 
it directly, and then we thought perhaps it was a little 
heavy in relation to some of the outer fringes of the London 
Area, so we made the same calculation for the Brighton 
District, which takes in some of these outer fringes, and 
found a rather lower cost per mile. So, on the basis of 
that revised figure, we discounted and so reduced the figure 
we had ascertained on the basis of the Purley District 
alone. 

407. Having got that track cost figure for Southern 
Region London Lines, did you then allocate it as between 
freight and parcels, on the one hand, and passenger on the 
other?— Yes. We did, 
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408. Did you sub-divide the passenger portion into 
London and outside? — Yes. 

409. On what 'basis did you effect that division? 

(. President ) : Before the witness answers that, let me 
see how far we have gone. You have the actuals for 
Purley District? — Yes. 

410. You then reduce those actuals by reference to some 
lower actuals realised for the Brighton District? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, I think the second process is to apply 
the actuals to the whole of Southern Region, London 
Area ; and having got the figure for the Southern Region 
London Area, to reduce it somewhat in view of the 
experience which the Witness mentioned in the Brighton 
Area. 

( President ) : The Brighton cross-check is applied after 
you have taken your first, so to speak, theoretical step? 

411. (Mr. Fay): Yes, that is right, is it not Mr. 
Winchester? — Yes. Perhaps I might just expand it. The 
final effect is this, we have applied the Purley experience 
(which covers 644 track miles) to about 1,000 track miles 
in the Southern Region. We have applied the Brighton 
experience to about 250 miles on the outer fringe, which 
we think is more of that character. The way I put it 
was the process we went through, but this perhaps 
explains it more simply. 

412. ( President ) : So that the aggregate figure is a Purley 
figure so far as two-thirds of the mileage is concerned? — 
Yes. 

413. And a Brighton figure so far as the remainder?— 
Yes, it is really about four-fifths for Purley and one-fifth 
for Brighton. 

414. (Mr. Fay) : And having got the total track cost, on 
what basis did you allocate it between the three types of 
user? — Pro rata to the gross ton miles of the various kinds 
of traffic. It is the total weight of the goods and passenger 
trains, and of the goods and passengers in them, multi- 
plied by the miles run in each case. 

415. When you have done that, you have a figure for 
tracks for the Southern Region London Lines? — Yes. 

416. Have you to add to that the signalling costs? — Yes. 

417. And how was that ascertained, again for the 
Southern Region? — There are two aspects of signalling. 
There is the actual operating of the signals, first of all. 
In that case we in fact ascertained the total actual cost of 
the signal boxes in the Southern Region. 

418. Yes, that is an actual. — Yes, in London. 

419. And the other? — The other aspect which is rather 
less than half the total cost, is maintenance and there we 
ascertained the actual costs in two sample districts in the 
Southern Region, one representative of the inner region 
and comprising about half of that region which we apply 
to the whole of the inner region, and one representative of 
the outer part of the region, which represented about a 
quarter of that outer region, and we applied that to the 
whole of the outer region. 

420. Having got an actual for the cost of the signal 
boxes and a calculated figure for signalling maintenance 
for the London Area Southern Region, how did you split 
that between freight, outside London passengers and inside 
London passengers? — In proportion to train miles. The 
miles the train runs is the number of times it passes a 
signal. 

421. In point of fact, was there much proportion of 
freight mileage to be taken out? — Very small. The freight 
train mileage in the London Area Southern Region is about 
8 per cent, of the total train mileage, and in the earlier 
case we were talking about on the formula for allocating 
the track, the ton mileage of freight trains is about 15 per 
cent., so in each case the freight proportion we have had 
to eliminate is comparatively small. 

422. (Mr. Sewell) : Do you take any notice of the fact 
that because a freight train goes slower it does not require 
such elaborate signalling as a passenger train? — No, we 
have not allowed for that at all. It in fact uses the same 
signals as the passenger train. 

423. Because the signals are there, but a line equipped 
solely for freight traffic would not require such elaborate 
signalling as a line equipped solely for passenger traffic? 

■ — We appreciate there was an argument for that point. 
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but as it would mean a higher cost for London Lines 
we thought we would err on the other side and not be 
accused of over-stating our costs. 

424. (Mr. Fay) : Now you have your track element. Was 
the track element £2Tm. and signalling £lm., making 
£3Tm. as shown in BTC 703? — Yes. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : Have you detailed figures 
making up that figure? 

(Mr. Harold Willis): If my friend would indicate what 
it is in regard to the figure he desires to have given in 
detail, we will do our best. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : The various figures I had in 
mind, the figures for track, Southern Region and so forth. 
We are given, of course, the final sum, but we do not 
know what the various constitutent figures are by way 
of multiplication and discount and so forth. Those are the 
things we would like to know. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): I am sure that could easily be 
given. 

425. (Mr. Fay) : What Mr. Lawrence wants is your 
break down for the £2Tm. — Or perhaps the build-up of it. 
I can give that now. Our estimate for the total track 
costs for Southern Region, London Area, as a whole is 
£3-2m. Of this, 15 per cent, relates to parcels and freight ; 
that is just about £0-45m. Another £0-65m. relates to the 
through trains not charged to London, leaving a figure of 
£2Tm. chargeable to London. 

426. (Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I do not want 

to be difficult, Mr. Fay, but that was not 

really the whole of what I had in mind. The 

witness’s ultimate calculation of £2Tm. starts from — 
as I have understood the evidence — a cost per track 
mile in the Region whidh is discounted. — I have not these 
particular figures in front of me. I will prepare a state- 
ment and let Mr. Lawrence have it. 

427. (Mr. Fay) : We can have them prepared and hand 
them to my learned friend later. (To the Witness) : That 
is the first figure. Then again, referring to BTC 703, you 
add to that a figure of £0-4m. for general administration? 
—Yes. 

428. We are still on the Southern Region only. How do 
you arrive at the £0-4m.? — That again is a whole line 
figure. It is the general administration of British Railways 
as a whole ; it is 4 per cent, of all other expenses, and 
we have applied 4 per cent, to the whole of the expenses 
for the Southern Region so far ascertained to arrive at the 
figure of £0-4m. shown there. 

429. It is an application of British Railways experience 
as a whole. — Y es, as a whole. 

430. It is the result of that investigation on the Southern 
Region that you have a reasonably firm figure of £3 -5m. 
for track signalling and general administration. Southern 
Region? — Yes. 

431. At the time when this Exhibit was prepared, and 
indeed now, had you any similar firm figure for the other 
Regions? — No, none. 

432. Is investigation proceeding in the other Regions on 
the same basis? — 'Investigation is proceeding in the Eastern 
Region. I do not know whether they have done it in the 
other Regions, but it is the intention to do it in all the 
Regions. They certainly have done it in the Eastern. 

433. This costing envisages ultimately a detailed costing? 
— Yes, that is intended. It is intended that we shall cover 
every Region. 

434. Lacking a costing figure for the other Regions, how 
did you deal with them in arriving at the figure of £2Tm.? 
— We used the same basis as at the last Inquiry. We added 
25 per cent, to the total of the other costs. 

435. You mentioned that there has been proceeding, in 
fact, an investigation of the Eastern Region track costs. 
That is not completed? — I have not myself seen the result, 
but I gather that a document is ready which shows that 
25 per cent, is rather low. But we have not examined it in 
detail, and we cannot speak to it with any firmness at all 
at this moment. 

436. Can we say that such results as have so far been 
reported , to you show that the figure may well be above 
25 per cent.?— Yes, that is so. 

A 4 
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437. ( President ) : I do not quite understand. I gather 
tihat the figure of £2Tm. for other regions is 25 per cent, 
of something described as “ other costs ”. What are the 
other costs of which £2Tm. is 25 per cent.? — The terminal 
and movement expenses of these other regions, the pro- 
portion of the figures shown on BTC 703 for movement 
and terminal expenses relating to the other regions. 

438. ( President ) : I see ; in other words, a part of the 
£12-4m. and a part of the £0-3m.? — That is so. 

439. That is in fact the old Pooling formula, is it? — No, 
it is not a Pooling formula, it is the formula we used on 
the last occasion and the occasion before that. The Pool- 
ing formula did not go beyond movement costs. 

440. I am sorry, I did not mean Pooling formula, the 
Tribunal formula last time. — Yes. 

441. Having found your figure of £2Tm. by the applica- 
tion of that formula, it is added, is it not, to your Southern 
Region figure of £3-5m. and reduces the total of £5'6m. 
as the total Track, Signalling and General Administration 
Expenses? — Yes. 

442. In their Memorandum after the last Hearing, Mr. 
Winchester, the Tribunal found the figure of £3 -87m. for 
that item, did they not? — Yes, that is so. 

442a. Now the rest of BTC 703 is calculation, I think? 
—Yes. 



442b. And the calculation produces at the end a short- 
fall, if the proposed charges are put into effect, of £T2m.? 
— Yes, that is so. 

443. ( President ) : Item 6 is not a calculation, it is an 
argumentative contribution in respect of Central Charges. 
It may be not Mr. Winchester’s calculation. — It is an 
adoption of the figure that the Tribunal themselves 
accepted or adopted on the last occasion. There has not 
been sufficient change to change it by the £0Tm., so it is 
the same figure as last time. 

444. I think all the other lines are either produced from 
another exhibit or merely mathematics. — The commercial 
advertising is again adopting the figure we had on previous 
occasions. 

445. No change? — No. 

446. No change in Item 6, Central Charges. The result 
is a short-fall of £T2m.? — Yes. 

447. And is that to be contrasted with the surplus of 
£lm. on the London Transport figures? — Yes, that is so. 

448. With the ultimate result that if the Application is 
approved in its present form, the indication is of a small 
short-fall of £0-2m.? — Yes. 

449. Which Sir Reginald Wilson dealt with yesterday? 
— Yes. 



( The Witness withdrew.) 



{Mr. Harold Willis ) : We will now call Mr. James as the next witness. 

Mr. Philip Kelvin James, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Potter. 



450. Is your full name Philip Kevin James? — Yes. 

451. You are the Chief Financial Officer of the London 
Transport Executive? — Yes. 

452. And in fact you gave evidence on certain of the 
London Transport figures submitted to the Tribunal at the 
Hearing of the 1953 Charges Scheme? — Yes. 

453. The scope of your evidence today will be the 
estimates of net receipts of London Transport of “ Z ” 
year before the operation of the proposed Scheme, as 
appearing in Lines 8 to 12 of Exhibit BTC 701, that is, 
in columns 4 and 5? — Yes. 

454. You will explain the method of calculation of the 
working expenses’ components in these estimates for “ Z ” 
year and you will also explain the extent and reason 
for the variations between the estimates for “ Z ” year 
and those for “ Y ” year submitted at the Hearing of the 
1953 Scheme? — Yes. 

455. But you will not deal with the estimates of traffic 
receipts, that is gross receipts (lines 8 to 10), which form 
part of the assessment of the net receipts. These you will 
leave to be dealt with more fully by the commercial 
witness, Mr. Valentine? — That is so. 

456. It is stated in the Statement BTC 7 that the “ Z ” 
year is assumed to be a period of 12 months commencing 
in the Autumn of 1954. On what information are the 
“Z” year estimates then based? — It is not possible to 
make any precise estimate of expenses commencing the 
year some time ahead. We have therefore started on the 
estimates used for the purpose of the domestic budget for 
the year 1954, and we have made adjustments to those 
estimates for such changes as had become apparent to the 
1st April, 1954. 

457. This method has the advantage of using estimates 
which have already been carefully examined and tested 
for domestic purposes, but it necessarily excludes any 
allowance for future variation in cost levels? — Yes, it 
does, and that might be important, because there was a 
declining trend in cost level apparent for a time, and that 
seems now to have been altered. It seems likely that with 
the recent grant of wages increases and the rise in coal 
and other prices, costs may rise. If that does happen, 
of course, the estimates for “ Z ” year will prove to be 
understated. 

458. Looking at lines 10 to 12 of Statement BTC 701 
under columns 4 and 5, we see that the gross receipts for 
“ Z ” year before the operation of the proposed Scheme 
are estimated at £71m., and the working expenses at 
£70- lm., making the net receipts estimated for “Z” year, 
£0'9m.? — Yes. 



459. You are leaving it to the commercial witness, Mr. 
Valentine, to explain the estimates of gross receipts shown 
in lines 8 to 10? — Yes. 

460. In fact those figures are the same as those 
incorporated in the London Transport domestic budget 
for 1954? — They are. 

461. Turning now to the working expenses shown in 
line 11 of BTC 701, how far do the estimates for “Z” 
year coincide with, or differ from, those used in the 
domestic budget for 1954? — They are in fact the same 
between the 1st January and the 1st April. There have been 
some variations, both up and down, but those offset one 
another. We have not allowed for any variations which 
have happened since the 1st April, but there have been 
two of which I know, namely, an increase of builders’ 
wages and an increase in coal prices, both adverse to the 
Commission, and together making £100,000 ; but they have 
not been allowed for, so the figure used is the same as 
allowed for in the domestic budget with those two excep- 
tions ; but we have made an allowance of £0-2m. for the 
effect of the Pensions Scheme for wages staff, which is 
expected to come into operation this year, and we have 
made a deduction of £0Tm. to allow for the full annual 
effect of certain economies in mileage which will be made 
this summer and which will not foe fully reflected in the 
year 1954. 

462. The method of compiling this domestic budget for 
London Transport was referred to at the hearing of the 
previous Application in 1953? — It was. 

463. But would you recapitulate shortly the main points 
of the system so that again we may judge the validity of 
the estimate for working expenses? — The budget is related 
to a domestic accounting system which is designed with 
the primary object of securing that expenditure is recorded 
by reference to the departments which are responsible for 
incurring the expenditure, and subject to the broad 
analysis which we use of expenditure classification which 
provides for something like 2,000 separate accounting 
headings. Each of those headings is the subject of a 
separate estimate in the compilation of the budget. The 
budgeting procedure as such starts in the late summer 
of any year when we deal with the mileage and the vehicle 
budgets. The first step is the preparation of the mileage 
budget, which is put in hand about the end of August and 
which is prepared by the Operating Managers ; it sets out 
their proposals for mileage for the budget year, taking 
account of the current level of mileage, any proposed 
changes and any decisions which have already been taken 
about economies or additions to mileage in the next year. 
That budget is subject to financial review, and is submitted 
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to the Executive about the beginning of September for their 
review and decision on it. 

At the same time a vehicle budget is prepared, setting 
out the engineers’ estimates of the requirements of vehicles 
for working these services, and for the provision of the 
necessary engineering spares. That vehicle budget goes to 
the Executive for consideration and approval at the same 
time as the mileage budget. 

With the mileage and vehicle budgets approved, we then 
proceed to the estimation of the working jycpenses for the 
next year. The working expenses budgets are compiled 
separately by each of the departments ; they are submitted 
to the appropriate members of the Executive, accompanied 
by a financial report, for their examination. They are then 
brought together in the form of a composite budget for 
the whole of the Executive, which is submitted for 
approval about the beginning of September. There, at the 
opening of the budget year, we have an estimate of the 
expected expenditure and receipts for that year for con- 
sideration. The budget takes account of price levels and 
wages rates ruling at the time of preparation, and once 
it has been prepared and approved, it is only amended in 
respect of changes which are outside the direct control 
of the Executive, such as increases in wages or major 
increases in prices. 

464. And this approved budget provides a means of 
continuous control of expenditure as the year proceeds, 
and a standard of comparison of the estimates of financial 
results which are compiled throughout the accounting 
years? — It does. 

465. It was stated at the last Inquiry that the working 
expense budget estimates had in the past proved very 
accurate; what was your experience in 1953? — In 1953 
there was a quite negligible difference between the actual 
working expenses and the budget expenses for the year. 
That followed a similar experience in 1952, and a variation 
of only 1 per cent, in 1951. Of course, that very close 
correspondence in total must conceal some slightly larger 
variations in detail, when you are dealing with some 2,000 
separate heads of expense ; but I do submit that the close 
correspondence between the budgets and actual results does 
show that our budget method provides a very sound basis 
for consideration. 

466. You referred earlier to two major adjustments 
which have been made for the domestic budget for 1954 
to produce the “ Z ” year estimates? — Yes. 

467. First, in relation to the cost of pensions for wages 
staff, and secondly, certain mileage changes. Would you 
describe those matters now in slightly greater detail? — 
The allowance for pensions schemes for wages staff relate 
to the scheme which has been under discussion between 
the Commission and the Staff Representatives, and which 
has been, I understand, agreed between all concerned, and 
which is expected to come into operation in the autumn 
of this year. We cannot estimate precisely how much it 
will cost until we know how many men will join the 
Scheme and what the effect will be on the existing Scheme ; 
but ithe best estimate we can make is that the cost of the 
Scheme in a full year certainly will not be less than 
£0'2m., and that is what we have allowed for in the 
“ Z ” year estimates. 

The full annual effect of mileage changes which will 
be made this summer, which will not be fully reflected 
in 1954, relates to a further saving of T4m. miles, almost 
entirely on the road services, which we have evaluated by 
reference to the appropriate items of cost. It is worth 
£0Tm. — a decrease of £0Tm. for the mileage. 

468. So the estimates for working expenses for “ Z ” 
year, amounting in total to £70Tm., allow for all changes 
in services and costs which could be foreseen at the 
1st April, 1954? — -That is so. 

469. Could we compare and reconcile the “ Z ” year 
estimate before the proposed 1954 Scheme and the “ Y ” 
year estimate after the 1953 Scheme, as approved? — Yes. 

470. Before we come to the figures, is there any 
difference in the method of accounting behind these two 
items? — There is only one, I think, namely, the change 
in the treatment of maintenance expenditure which was 
referred to by Sir Reginald Wilson yesterday. Up to the 
end of 1953 we had been dealing with maintenance on the 
basis of a standardised charge, using a formula which 
was substantially a continuation of the war-time Govern- 
ment control formula ; as from 1954 the formula has been 



dropped, and the procedure now is that maintenance is 
charged substantially with the actual expenditure incurred 
in any year, subject to the equalisation of expenditure on 
renewals, which are unequal in incidence and which have 
to be spread as evenly as possible over the years. That 
is the only change in accounting methods. 

471. Now may we show the reconciliation of figures 
for net receipts in “ Y ” year and “ Z ” year? — Yes. 

472. Exhibit BTC 401 shows that in “Y” year, after 
the proposed 1953 Scheme, the estimate for gross receipts 
was £73Tm. — that appears in line 10? — Yes. 

473. The estimate for working expenses was £68-2m.? — 
Yes. 

474. Making net receipts £4-9m.? — Yes. 

475. If you adjusted (that “ Y ” year estimate to the 
Scheme as actually approved, do you get these figures : 
Gross Receipts, £72'7m.? — Yes. 

476. A reduction of £0-4m.? — Yes. 

477. Working expenses are, of course, the same? — Yes. 

478. Making net receipts £4-5m.? — Yes. 

479. If you compare those estimates for “ Y ” year 
adjusted for the Scheme as approved, with the estimates 
for “ Z ” year before the 1954 Scheme, shown in Exhibit 
BTC 701 under cols. 4 and 5, where gross receipts are 
shown as £71m. and working expenses as £70Tm. and 
net receipts £0’9m., do we get for gross receipts a 
worsening — that is, a fall in reecipts — of £l'7m.? — Yes— 
from £72'7m. to £71m. 

480. For working expenses do you get a worsening— 
that is an increase of expenses — of £T9m .? — Yes — from 
£68-2m. to £70Tm. 

481. Giving a total worsening of the financial position 
of £3-6m.?— Yes. 

(Mr. Potter ) : In answer to a request from the London 
County Council, Sir, a statement setting out in detail how 
this £3- 6m. is made up was supplied, and I wonder if 
it would be convenient to the Tribunal — and indeed to 
other Objectors — if copies of this statement were to be 
handed in? 

(President) : Certainly we must have it, if the Objectors 
have it, and are going to use it. We do not need to 
have it if it will blow anyone out and will be heard of 
no more — but you had better put it in. What is it 
going to be called? 

(Mr. Harold Willis)'. Shall we give it a 704 number. 
Sir? We have BTC 703 in. 

(President) : Yes ; that leaves you 95 more, Mr. Willis! 

(Schedule put in and marked “ Exhibit BTC 704 ”.l 

482. (Mr. Potter) (to the Witness) : The reduction in 
gross receipts of £l'7m. to which you have just referred, 
will be explained by Mr. Valentine, the commercial 
witness? — Yes. 

483. But does the increase in working expenses of £L9m. 
represent the net result of a number of variations? — Yes. 

484. May the most important of those variations be 
grouped under four main headings, namely : Wages, 
Pensions Scheme, Price Levels and Mileage Changes? — 
Yes. 

485. And in the statement which I have just handed 
in, those changes are set out? — That is so. 

486. The wage changes appear under Item No. 1 (a) ; 
what are the wage variations? — There are two groups of 
them. First of all there is an item called “ Minor 
Increases granted during 1953 ”, amounting to £0Tm. 
That series of increases related mainly to building trade 
workers and electrical workers, whose wages follow the 
general arrangements for those industries as a whole. 
There is a number of similar items, but those are the 
main items comprised in that. The larger figure of £2Tm. 
relates to the round of wage increases which took place 
at the end of 1953 and at the beginning of 1954 ; it 
affected almost all the staff of the Executive and it 
involved in general terms an increase of the order of 
about 7s. Od. a week for most grades of staff, and 6 per 
cent, in the case of railway operating staff. The number 
of staff concerned is 92,000, and the estimated full annual 
cost, as 1 have stated on this statement, is £2Tm. 
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487. You have already referred to the additional cost 
of £0-2m. arising out of the Pension .Scheme for wages 
grades, which appears as Item No. 1 (b). — Yes. 

488. So the cost of increases in wages and pensions 
thus amounts to a total of £2-4m. in a year, as shown 
in Exhibit BTC 704? — Yes. 

489. Then Item No. 1 (c) is : “ Net Reductions in Price 
Levels ”. — Yes. 

490. Would you describe those changes in slightly 

greater detail? — Yes. There is a reduction of £0’5m., 

which relates to fuel and tyres — fuel for road vehicles, 
that is, not coal. The prices of both those items have 
come down during the period covered by the gap between 
“ Y ” year and “ Z ” year. In the case of fuel for 
road vehicles, the decrease is £0'2m., and in the case of 
tyres the decrease is £0-3m., making a total of £0'5m., 
which we have shown here. That saving on fuel and 
tyres has been offset by increases in the cost of coal for 
the generation of electric current and the cost of electric 
current which we' purchased because of the increase in 
the price of coal, which is estimated to be worth £0-3m. 
We have not included in that estimate the latest adjust- 
ment of prices made by the National Coal Board about 
a month ago. Those two items together, saving on fuel 
and tyres, and increased cost of current and coal, account 
for a net saving of £E2m. 

491. So the net increase in wages and prices is £2-2m? 
—Yes. 

492. Then Item No. 3 relates to the changes in the 
level of mileage. What are those variations? — There are 
quite a number of variations comprised in these figures. 
The first item, “ Planned Economies ” relates to a saving 
of six million oar miles. About a quarter of that is on 
the railways, and the balance is on the road services, 
namely the central road services. We have evaluated 
those savings by reference to the costs appropriate to 
the various types of mileage concerned, and we have 
arrived at an estimate of £425,000, which we call £0-4m. 
Offsetting that gross saving, there are increased costs 
relating to other variations in mileage ; since “ Y ” year 
we have introduced additional mileage to the extent of 
2- 5 m. miles, and we have cut out the mileage which was 



allowed for in “ Y ” year for the Coronation and which 
is, we think, Tim. miles. There is therefore a net 
increase under those two heads of T4m., which again 
evaluated to the items of cost appropriate to the mileage, 
is worth £104,000, which we have called £0Tm. 

Just perhaps to get the mileage figures into a broad 
picture, I said there was a saving of 6 million miles due 
to planned economies and a net increase of T4m. miles 
due to other changes ; that is, a net change of 4- 6m. 
miles, which is the difference between the mileage appear- 
ing in BTC 801 and the corresponding figures in the 
corresponding exhibit at the last Inquiry for “ Y ” year. 
The figures last time were '622m. miles, and the figures 
now are 617-4m. miles, a net decrease of 4-6m. miles. 

493. The net effect of the mileage changes, therefore, 
is a saving of £0-3m.? — Yes. 

494. So we arrive at a figure of net increase in work- 
ing expenses of £1-901-.?' — That is so. 

495. I think there are two further factors, which do not 
appear under the heading “Net Receipts” in BTC 701, 
but Which have to be taken into account in assessing the 
total worsening in the financial position of the London 
Transport Executive in “ Z ” year, compared with “ Y ” 
year? — Yes, there -are ; they were both mentioned by Mr. 
Winchester yesterday. The one is an increase of £0Tm. 
in the proportion of the Commission’s Central Finance 
Charges attributable to London Transport, and the second 
is a reduction in the net revenue derived by London 
Transport from commercial advertising. 

496. And those are shown in lines 7 and 8 of the new 
exhibit, BTC 704?— Yes. 

497. And the result is a total worsening in the financial 
position of £3-8m.?- — Yes. 

498. You have explained .that the estimates of expenses 
for “ Z ” year may prove in the end to be too low? — 
Yes. 

499. But subject to that, do you put them forward 
as the fairest and most reasonable estimate that it is pos- 
sible to make, in the light of the information available? 
—I do. 



( The Witness withdrew.) 



{Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think, Sir, when I said that we 
should complete our evidence not later than lunch-time 
to-morrow, I wias unduly pessimistic ; in fact I think we 
shall complete our evidence to-day — I thought it would 
have proceeded a little more slowly. Now I will call 
Mr. Valentine. 



C President ) : Do you know when the 1953 Report and 
Accounts — or the Accounts without the Report — are 
likely ; to be published, Mr. Willis? 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I think that date is not yet finally 
fixed, but may I get the latest information? 

Sir Reginald tells me that he expects them to be 
published towards the end of June ; last year the date 
was the 17th June. 



Mr. Alexander Balmain Bruce Valentine, sworn. 
Examined by Mr. Harold Willis. 



500. Is your name Alexander Balmain Bruce Valentine? 
—Yes. 

501. Have you been a whole-time -member of the 
London Transport Executive since its formation at the 
end of 1947? — Yes. 

502. In that capacity, apart from your share in the 
collective responsibility of the Executive, have you had 
a special responsibility for the work of the Commercial 
Department? — Yes. 

503. What work does that Department mainly deal 
with? — Lares and charges are the principal responsibility 
of the Commercial Department. My particular respon- 
sibilities also include the control of the operating depart- 
ment, road and rail. 

504. And prior to the establishment of the London 
Transport Executive, have you been employed since 1928 
first of all in the service of the Underground Group of 
Companies, and secondly with the London Passenger 
Transport Board? — Yes. 

505. And were you appointed Fares Officer for the 
Board in 1936? — Yes. 

506. And did you from that date until the end of 
1947, except for two years, continuously hold positions of 



responsibility in regard to fares and charges? — That is 
correct. 

507. As the Tribunal will know, you have given evi- 
dence before this Tribunal as the Commission’s Com- 
mercial witness at all the previous Inquiries? — Yes. 

508. That is 'to say, at the inquiries into the 1950 
Scheme, the 1952 Scheme and the 1953 Scheme? — Yes. 

509. The Inquiries in some cases were not in those years. 
Prior -to that, had you also given evidence on behalf of 
the London Passenger Transport Board to -the Charges 
(Railway Control) Consultative Committee in connection 
with proposals for increasing charges at that time? — Yes. 

510. So much for your qualifications, Mr. Valentine. 
Would you just indicate to -the Tribunal the broad scope 
of the evidence which you are going to submit to them? 
— Yes. It actually falls under three headings : First of 
all I would like to deal with the estimates of passenger 
receipts in a future year at existing charges for the London 
area ; secondly, I would like to make some comments on 
the proposed increases on the fares and charges themselves, 
that is to say, referring to the scales, and thirdly, I would 
like to explain the basis on which we have estimated the 
revenue yield expected to arise from the proposals, 
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511. Now may we take the first of those broad heads, 
the estimate of the future receipts? It is convenient just 
to look at BTC 801 for the moment because that document 
shows clearly the estimated receipts, both for the Execu- 
tive and for London Lines? — Yes. 

512. We see them set out on that document, the first 
part dealing with the London Transport Executive, and 
the bottom part dealing with British Railways (London 
Lines)? — Yes. 

513. And the two figures which are relevant are, firstly 
the figure in line 3 for “Z” year, which is £70V>m. for 
London Transport? — Yes. 

514. And secondly £22-025m. for London Lines?— That 
is right. 

515. In regard to the receipts for “Z ” year for London 
Transport, does that go beyond the London area as 
such? — Not beyond the London area as such, but it 
includes the whole of the estimated receipts for London 
Transport, including therefore those parts of the road 
service system confined almost entirely to the country buses 
and coaches, which lie outside the London special area, 
the fares in regard to which are subjeot to the jurisdiction 
of the Licensing Authority for Public Service Vehicles 
and are not subject to the jurisdiction of this Tribunal. 

516. Is it possible for you to divide those total receipts 
with complete accuracy between the receipts from fares 
authorised by this Tribunal, and receipts from fares 
authorised by Licensing Authorities? — No, I am afraid it 
is not possible ; it perhaps could be done as a very long 
task by detailed analysis of the receipts for sections of 
routes, but we have not the figures available in that form, 
and the best we can do is to make an approximate esti- 
mate, on which I have had to rely mainly on those who 
are most familiar with the country area traffic. 

517 ( President ) : Does the Licensing Authority fix actual 
fares or maximum fares? — Actual, Sir. 

518 (Mr. Harold Willis ): What is the approximate esti- 
mate of the revenue so derived? — The most experienced 
guess that we can make is that approximately 15 per cent, 
of the country bus receipts will fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Licensing Authority, and approximately 7 per cent, 
of the coach receipts ; on that basis the amount of the 
“ Z ” year revenue accruing from the road services outside 
the London Special Area, and therefore coming under 
the control of the Licensing Authority, would be roundly 
£960,000. 

519. ( President ): (How much of the coach receipts? — 
We have assumed it to be 7 per cent., Sir ; 15 per cent, 
was of country bus receipts, so that just under £lm. of 
the total of £70,600,000 would fall outside the jurisdiction 
of this Tribunal so far as fares are concerned, or about 
1'4 per cent, of the total London Transport Passenger 
receipts. I -might add on that basis roundly £60,000 of 
the net yield shown on BTC 810, to which we shall come 
later, would depend on the Licensing Authority’s approval 
of similar fares to those for which we are now applying 
to you. 

520. (Mr. Harold Willis ): Regarding BTC 801, and 
having dealt with -the matter in -summary form, three 
other tables are exhibited which give a greater degree of 
detail in -regard to the passenger journeys corresponding 
to the receipts.— Yes, those are -our exhibits BTC 802, 
803 and 805, which -are -all in -similar form to exhibits 
presented to the Tribunal at the previous Hearings. 
Exhibit BTC 802 is -the one which shows the passenger 
receipts and journey fo-r the London area traffic for 

Z year, -divided by various categories of charge and 
various form-s of transport. BTC 803 is the o-ne which 
gives -the breakdown of passenger receipts a-nd passenger 
journeys at -ordinary fares on the London Transport 
system by separate fare values. BTC 805 gives corres- 
ponding information t-o -that which is given in BTC 803, 
but in respect of early -morning traffic on -the London 
Transport system. 

521. How are the figures based, which are given in 
those more detailed estimates? — They are all a breakdown 
of -the overall estimate -for “ Z ” year in -the proportions 
in which the traffic is distributed between the different 
forms of transport, -and the different fare values, in -a 
week in October, 1953, -during which we took a special 
test. In October, 1953, of course, -the present fares were 
m operation -and had been since August, and that was 



the latest analysis available when the exhibits were pre- 
pared. I -might -add that since they were prepared, we 
have now completed the study -o‘f a similar test of our 
traffic, made in a week in February, 1954, ib-ut that shows 
no -material alteration to the -general pattern. I think 
perha-ps I might add one other comment about exhibit 
BTC 803 at this -stage, while we -are referring to it ; I 
ought to point out that whilst it is headed : “ London 
Transport Executive receipts from ordinary fares, and 
equivalent -passenger journeys for “ Z ” year, at existing 
charges, attributed to -separate fare values . . .” it is really 
a record of the tickets -sold at -each of -the fare values. 
1 believe that point has been brought to yo-ur notice before, 
but it is no-t, in absolute detail, an exactly -accurate picture 
of the individual passenger journeys (the numbers of 
passenger journey-s travelled -at each fare value) -because of 
the double issue -of tickets for certain of the longer 
journeys. The practice in regard to the double issue of 
tickets -does vary in detail from t-i-me to time -according 
to traffic requirements, and therefore, if the figures shown 
on BTC 803 at particular fare values are compared with 
figures in -similar exhibits produced at previous Inquiries, 
some discrepancies difficult to explain— -difficult -for us 
to explain- — may arise, not from changes in the volume 
of traffic at -the -particular fare examined, but from changes 
in practice in the double issue -of tickets. 

522. ( President ): You mean by a double issue of 

tickets, -if -someone is going a Is. 3d. j-oumey the ticket 
collector -may not have a Is. 3d. -ticket so the may give the 
passenger a 9d. ticket a-nd a 6d. ticket?— Yes, Sir, or a 
Is. 0d. ticket a-nd a 3d. ticket. What he gets -may differ 
on different routes, -and we -have no means -of knowing 
h-o-w many of the tickets are used in combination for 
longer journey-s. 

523. (Mr. Harold Willis ): In regard to the estimates 
themselves, their origin is fully explained in your state- 
ment BTC 8?— Yes. 

524. Perhaps we -might just pick out one or two of the 
salient features from that statement, and the important 
one is this, is it not, that the “ Z ” year estimate of pas- 
senger receipts is the same as the forecast the Executive 
made themselves for internal purposes for the year 1954? 
— Yes, that is right. 

525. Then later on in BTC 8 you compare that with 
the estimates for “ Y ” year, and I do not think there is 
very much there I need ask you about, because it is fairly 
self-evident. But may I refer to the figure of 
£42,357,000, which appears in the middle of the first page. 
— -It is the first figure in the table in -paragraph 5, and 
it shows the proportion of the year’s total of £67- 7m. 
attributable to the period from the 1st January to the 
15th August. There is a figure, about five or six lines 
down, under the heading “ ‘ Y ’ Year’s Estimate ” which 
shows the “proportion of year’s total attributable to 
period l-6th August to 31st December inclusive” amount- 
ing to £25,343,000, and those two figures added together 
make up the £67-7m. We break up the £67-7m. between 
those -two periods on the -basis of past experience, taking 
into account the incidence of holidays and special events, 
as well as the probable seasonal variations in the volume 
of traffic, and the -break-up is done in the same propor- 
tion as we -use internally in London Transport for the 
purposes of -breaking down our own domestic budget 
to shorter periods than a year. 

526. If we might just look at paragraph 6 of Statement 
BTC 8, you see there that as it is set out “ The estimate 
for 1954 was arrived at after a number of trial calcula- 
tions, and was -based generally upon the ascertained results 
for 1953, including those for the period after the new 
fares had been introduced. These ascertained results were 
projected forward for the year 1954, after making the 
following adjustments ” and certain adjustments are set 
out, and I think perhaps it would be useful if you were 
just to give us the figures^ representing the amounts of. 
those adjustments? — Yes. We started, you see, with the 
actual passenger traffic receipts for the year 1953, which 
were £68,421,000, being the sum of the two figures of 
actual receipts quoted in paragraph 5 for -the separate 
periods 1st January to 15th August, and 16th August to 
31st December. 

527. And -that figure actually is found on BTC 801, 
where the year 1953 results are set out? — That is right ■ 
<‘£68,421,000 in column 2, item 3 of BTC 801. Then in 
forecasting -the receipts for 1954, we made the four 
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adjustments referred to in paragraph 6 on Statement 
BTC 8 ; the first being to eliminate the effect of the 
Coronation from the 1953 traffic receipts, and while there 
is no exact way of measuring the receipts attributable 
to the Coronation, we put that figure at just over 
£200,000, which is the nearest we could get to an accurate 
assessment of that factor. We then have allowed for 
additional receipts from new mileage to be introduced 
in the course of 1954, very largely, not wholly, in the 
country bus area for services to new towns and developing 
housing estates, and the amount allowed for that factor 
was roundly £500,000. Then of course we had to increase 
the estimate for 1954 compared with 1953 to allow for 
the fact that during 1954 we would have the advantage 
of the increased fares for the whole year, which applied 
in 1953, only from the 16th August, and the adjustment 
for that factor was roundly £2,800,000. The balancing 
figure, which brings us up to £70,600,000 as the total 
estimate for “ Z ” year receipts at existing charges, is 
correctly described in Item ( d) of paragraph 6 on State- 
ment BTC 8, as a deduction for the assumption that the 
basic decline in traffic which we have been experiencing 
for some time past and which manifested itself through- 
out 1953, both before and after the fares were increased, 
would be appropriately represented by a deduction of 
approximately one per cent. In fact it is just a little less 
than one per cent. 

528. In regard to the declining trend of traffic, perhaps 
it would be useful if you were to amplify that, in particular 
in connection with the reasons which, in your view, have 
contributed to that decline. — I think it is quite clear that 
there has been a decline going on quite independently of 
increases in fares. The table in paragraph 5, and the 
comment under it, I think, make that quite clear without 
my repeating what is said there. We had assumed in our 
“ Y ” year estimate that there would be a stable or a level 
trend of traffic based on the experience of the autumn of 
1952, but in fact there was a decline of 1-21 per cent, 
during the period when there was no further change in 
fares, between 1st January and 15th August. 

529. That is the figure set out in paragraph 5 of BTC 8? 
— Yes. The main reasons you asked me to deal with 
for the decline are, I think, of a general economic nature, 
but the highlights in the picture are undoubtedly, in our 
view, the growth of private motoring with the greater 
availability of cars on the home market ; the more 
extensive use of television, which tends to keep people 
at home for the purposes of entertainment, and in addition 
to that I think we are still losing traffic in consequence of 
the improved housing situation, to which I referred at the 
last Hearing. The decline also reflects, I think, the transfer 
of population to the country area from inner London. 
You notice that when you get new population to serve 
in the outer area and you put on new services for its 
benefit. We allow for additional receipts from that new 
traffic, while it is new traffic in those districts, but to a 
very large extent that is the population transferred from 
other parts of the inner London area, and although it is 
too widely spread to trace in detail, there must be some 
corresponding reduction of journeys from the inner area 
from which the population has been transferred. I think 
that is also an element in the decline of traffic not other- 
wise allowed for in these figures. 

530. I think, in regard to two of those items, private 
cars and television, you can give us a few figures which 
show the growth of those two factors? — Yes ; I think it 
is a matter of fairly common observation that there has 
been a substantial increase in motoring and the number 
of cars on the streets during recent years, and that growth 
appears to be continuing. But that kind of observation 
is not very reliable, nor can it give you any exact measure 
of the additional competition to which we are subject. 
But I think it is of interest to say that there are available 
estimates of the numbers of licences current in the London 
Transport area for the September quarter over a series 
of years, and they show a growth in the number of 
cars licensed of 25 per cent, between 1950 and 1953. If 
vou standardise the figures as 100 representing 1950. the 
figure rises to 107 in 1951, 113 in 1952 and 125 in 1953. 
Not only has the growth been continuing but it has been 
continuing at an increased rate during the last year for 
which figures are available. 

531. Perhaps you could just give the figures, to see what 
sort of totals in 1953 we are talking about ; in 1953, was 
the number of licences 606.400?— Yes, it rose from 
484,000 in 1950 to 606, 000 in 1953. 



532. ( The President ): You said these figures are 

available, but where are they printed? They must come 
from all the county councils concerned, must they not? 
— I am afraid I shall have to answer that later, Sir. I 
am not certain of the source. 

533. One gets the total licences current for the country 
as a whole, of course. — 1 think we get them from the 
counties but we have to make some adjustments to accord 
with the London Transport area instead of the counties, 
and the estimate which is made (I think by our own 
people) is an adjustment of the probable proportion of 
the population to give a figure for the London Transport 
area instead of the counties, which do not correspond 
with that area. But if there is anything wrong in that 
answer, I will give it later. 

(President) : It was partly curiosity as to where the 
printed material was. 

534. (Mr. Harold Willis ) : So far as television is con- 
cerned, has the percentage of households with television 
sets also grown substantially in the London Transport 
area in recent years? — Yes ; I think I gave the figure at 
the last Inquiry, which was the latest then available as 
supplied to us by the B.B.C., which showed that in 
1952 23-4 per cent, of the households in the London 
Transport Area had television sets. The corresponding 
figure for 1953 is 30-8 per cent., so there has been a 
further substantial growth between 1952 and 1953. These 
figures relate to the month of December in each year. 

535. So far as your traffic level generally is concerned, 
was some decline not unexpected? — It was certainly not 
unexpected, because the levels of the passenger traffic on 
the transport services in London were unquestionably 
artificially high in the early post-war years, partly of 
course in view of the restrictions on private motoring ; 
partly because of the shortage of consumer goods in the 
shops, which made people travel far and wide to satisfy 
their needs, and the housing difficulties which also resulted 
in an abnormally high amount of travel. 

536. And I suppose the shortage of consumer goods 
gave this further advantage to transport that there was 
more money to spend on transport as the goods were 
not using it up? — There was less competition for the 
public’s spending power, and transport undoubtedly 
derived some benefit from that cause. The decline, of 
course, is not peculiar to London ; it is widely experi- 
enced by transport undertakings dealing in local traffic 
all lover the country. I saw recently an interesting 
analysis of the results in 1953 compared with 1952 of 
54 municipal transport undertakings, which showed an 
overall decline, for the 54 undertakings, of 1'94 per cent, 
in their passenger journeys. 

537. Indicating that this is a state of affairs which is 
occurring all over the country, the conditions to which 
you have just referred being not relating only to London. 
Is that what you would expect to find? — Yes. London 
may be particularly vulnerable on the television competi- 
tion, certainly compared with some areas, but the other 
factors are common to the country as a whole. 

538. Although there is still this declining trend, it may 
perhaps be useful to compare the volume of travel to-day 
in London with the volume immediately before the war. 
— Yes. We certainly have not got back to the pre-war 
level of traffic as a result of -this decline since what 1 
may call the artificial post-war peak. Perhaps the best 
measure of that is passenger miles per head of population, 
and if we compare the passenger miles per head of popu- 
lation to-day with .the same figure for the year ended 
June, 1939, over the whole London Transport system 
and the suburban lines of British Railways, there has 
been an increase in 1953, compared with 1939, of 16 
per cent. 

539. ( President ): That is miles per head? — Passenger 
miles per head. 

540. Or feet — whichever way you look at it? — Yes, Sir. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : I do not know whether this would 

be a convenient moment to adjourn, Sir? 

(President) : Yes. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

541. (Mr. Sewell): I would just like to ask Mr. Valen- 
tine one question, if I might. Just before we adjourned, 
he told us that the passenger travel had increased by 16 
per cent, over the passenger miles. Have you a corre- 
sponding figure for passenger journeys? — Yes, but not 
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just at hand at the moment. I have it, but I do not 
know quite where to find it. 

542. I would be rather interested to know if passenger 
journeys in the same period are up or down, or the same? 
— I think I can give you that information before the 
afternoon finishes. 

543. {Mr. Harold Willis ) : Mr. Valentine, we have been 

dealing with Paragraph 6 of BTC 8, and now I would just 
like to ask you this. In regard to London Lines referred 
to in Paragraph 7, have you anything to say about the 
estimate of receipts for that part of the London Area? 
— Yes. I think it would be desirable just to expand 

slightly on Paragraph 7 of Statement BTC 8, which states 
that the “ Z ” year estimate (which is £22,025,000) corre- 
sponds with the estimate for the year 1954, and is based 
on the ascertained results for 1953. What that means 
is that the 1953 results have been adjusted by a deduction 
in respect of the estimated value of Coronation traffic 
receipts and increased by an allowance for the current 
charges to apply in a full year instead of only to a part 
of a year. There is no allowance in the British Railways 
London Lines estimate for “ Z ” year for a declining trend 
of traffic as in the case of London Transport, because 
there is no evidence of such a trend, which is itself not 
surprising, having regard to the fact that the British Rail- 
ways London Lines deal much more largely with a regular 
business type of traffic and very much less with optional 
traffic than the London Road Services in particular. 

544. So much for Paragraph 7. In regard to Paragraph 
8, you explained there that the estimate of passenger 
receipts given in your Exhibit corresponding to the esti- 
mate made for 1954, does tend to overstate rather than 
to understate the probable actual results for “ Z ” year? 
— Yes, because the estimate for “ Z ” year does not pro- 
ject the declining trend beyond the end of 1954. 

545 “ Z ” year being the year starting later than 1954, 
the beginning of 1954 is probably, if a declining trend 
continues, more affected by the decline than 1954? — 
Yes, unless the decline were to stop abruptly at the end 
of 1954, but no allowance has been made for that in 
adopting the 1954 estimate for the purposes of “ Z ” year. 

546. {The President ) : Then Paragraph 8 relates to 

London Transport for that sentence and not to London 
Lines? — That would ibe so, because we are not 
assuming 

( The President) : You are not allowing for a declining 
trend in the case of London Lines? 

547. {Mr. Willis) : In order to give us the latest position 
in regard to this matter, Mr. Valentine, have you available 
the actual passenger receipts from London Transport 
Services for the 18 weeks from the 1st January to 9th 
May? — I have actually this morning obtained figures later 
than that ; I have up to 16th May, which is last Sunday. 
For 19 weeks from 1st January to 16th May, 1954, the 
actual passenger receipts for London Transport Services 
are below the due proportion of the year’s estimate by 
£188,000, or 0-7 per cent. 

548. ( The President) : What do you mean by the “ due 
proportion ”? Do you mean the arithmetical proportion 
as between 18 and 52? — No, Sir. After allowing in our 
usual way for special events, holiday periods and seasonal 
adjustments, we break down our Annual Budget to weekly 
budgets, not just l/52nd part of the Annual Budget, but 
in accordance with past experience, having regard to 
seasonal fluctuations. Up to the present time, the pro- 
portion of the year’s budget which was allocated in our 
budget to the first 19 weeks lias not been reached by 
a margin of £188,000. In fact, we lost most of that 
amount, £175,000 approximately, during those two very 
bitterly cold weeks at the end of January and the beginning 
of February but of course at other periods between 
January and now there have been upward and downward 
fluctuations from week to week, compared with the budget 
figure we work on. 

549. {Mr. Willis) : Have you any reason to believe, 
Mr. Valentine, that ithe actual results for 1954 will 
materially exceed those shown in BTC 801? — No. I 
am afraid the risk is clearly that there may be some 
short-fall in 1954 compared with the budget. We are 
already, as I say, £188,000 behind, but we may run into 
good luck and pick that up again later in the year ; but 
it is not easy to pick up large amounts like that, it is 



quite easy to lose them if you get an exceptionally bad- 
weather week, fog or extreme cold, but fine weather does 
not bring you back what you lose in a bad week. On 
the whole, I would say that the prospects are not very 
good now for the 1954 budget being realised quite in full. 

550. Applying that to the estimate for “ Z ” year, which 
you put forward, can you express a view whether in those 
circumstances that budget is likely to 'be exceeded or 
more likely not to be reached? — I am afraid it is more 
likely not to be reached. Certainly, the estimate for 
“ Z ” year could not be described as pessimistic, because 
it reflects to begin with what is now appearing to be an 
optimistic estimate for 1954, and as I said, it fails to 
project the downward trend allowed for in 1954 beyond 
the end of that year. 

551. May I turn to the mileage appropriate to those 
receipts. Are the figures for “ Z ” year which are shown 
on BTC 801 based upon the forecasts for 1954 which 
you have prepared for your own internal purposes? — - 
Yes, that is right. Of course, they allow for the effect 
in a full year of certain comparatively small variations to 
be introduced in the course of the year. 

552. Now may we first of all look at the service car 
miles on the London Transport Railways. We see there 
the figure for 1953 and the figure estimated for “ Z ” year? 
— Yes, the “Z” year figure is about 2m. miles less than 
the figure for 1953. The reduction is explained by some 
trimmings of the services in consequence of reduced 
traffic, mainly by slight extensions of the time during 
which an uncoupled service is operated, a service of 
short trains, and by the absence of additional car miles 
which were operated in 1953 during the Coronation 
period. On the other hand, that is offset to some extent 
by some additional car miles which we are now pro- 
viding for improved off-peak services on the Central Line. 

553. Then, if we may look at the London Transport 
Road Services, there we see the estimated car mileage for 
“Z ” year, rather in excess of the car mileage for 1953? 
— Yes. The difference is about 0-8m. miles. 

554. How is that accounted for? — 'It is made up of 
a substantial reduction on Central Road Services of L8m. 
miles, which is mainly the balance of reductions in service 
following tjtje reduced demand, falling traffic, introduced 
earlier and offset by some augmentation and development 
in certain places. But on the country buses and coaches 
there are increases in the mileage allowed for in “ Z ” 
year, lm. additional miles on country buses and L6m. 
miles on coaches due to augmentation and development 
of services in .the country area, where traffics are expand- 
ing through increases in population. Those are the net 
results of a variety of adjustments, but the main factor is 
increases of service to meet this growth of the population 
in the outer area. 

555. Is there anything else, Mr. Valentine, you desire 
to say in regard to this part of your evidence?— I do 
not think so. I .think that covers all the ground in 
relation to the first part of the evidence. 

556. Now the next part of your evidence deals with the 
proposed charges and, as is explained in Paragraphs 10 
and 12 of Statement BTC 8, the present Scheme which 
is before the Tribunal does not involve any major altera- 
tion in the existing pattern and relativity of passenger 
charges in the London Area? — That is correct. The prin- 
ciple of assimilation, of course, is preserved on all forms 
of transport in the London Area, whether operated by 
London Transport or British Railways. 

557. Are the proposals designed merely to raise addi- 
tional revenue of approximately £5m.? — Yes, slightly over 
that amount. 

558. Slightly over £5m.? — That is right. 

559. 1 summarised to the Tribunal yesterday the way 
in which those increases are suggested. But I would like 
to deal with it now in a little more detail through you, 
Mr. Valentine, and it will be convenient, I think, to deal 
with it in the various categories of fare. First of all, we 
get the ordinary fare. That, of course, as we know, 
represents a very substantial percentage of the passenger 
receipts of the London Transport Executive? — Yes. 

560. What is the figure as a percentage? — The actual 
figure will be found on Exhibit BTC 802, sheet 1, in 
column 11, at Item 1, where it is seen that the ordinary 
fares of London Transport account for 79-25 per cent, of 
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the total London Transport receipts. And in column 19 
it will be seen that 66-24, two-thirds, of the passenger 
receipts of the whole of the London Area are derived from 
the ordinary fares. 

561. Is it inevitable, Mr. Valentine, that any scheme 
designed to raise approximately £5m. extra would get the 
bulk of the increased revenue from ordinary fares? — 
Clearly, as the ordinary fares account for the two-thirds 
of the total receipts, it would be impossible to devise a 
scheme which did not completely upset the structure and 
produce impossible proposals, yielding £5m. from other 
fares ; a large part must come from ordinary fares ; indeed, 
the main part of the additional revenue must come from 
that category of fare. 

562. There is another point you call attention to, Mr. 
Valentine, do you not, and that is the proportion of 
passenger receipts from ordinary fares that come from the 
first three fares in the scale? — Yes, a-bout two-thirds of 
the passenger receipts from ordinary fares on the London 
Transport Services come from the first three fares in the 
scale for 1, 2 and 3 miles. That can be seen by reference 
to Exhibit BTC 803, where if you refer to column 9, in 
the top cage, you will see that 25 per cent, of the receipts 
come from the 2d. fare, almost 25 per cent, from the 
3yd. fare, and 14 per cent, from the 5d. fare. Those 
are the fares for 1, 2 and 3 miles at present. 

563. Is it, therefore, clear that the short distance traffic 
is necessary to make a substantial contribution for the 
increased revenue? — I think that is quite clear from those 
figures, yes. 

564. And BTC 804 sets out conveniently, does it not, 
the proposals in respect of ordinary single fares on London 
Transport and on the London, Tilbury and Southend 
lines? — Yes ; it shows, incorporating column 3 (the pro- 
posed scale) with column 2 (the existing scale) that the 
present minimum fare for distances of approximately one 
mile (the 2d. fare) is not touched under the proposals, 
being, of course, the fare at the highest rate per mile 
to-day. The existing 34d. fare for two miles receives the 
minimum possible increase, that of yd. and it is pro- 
posed, therefore, that it should go to 4d. ; the existing 
5d. fare for three miles, which was not touched at the 
last revision in 1953, is under the proposals increased by 
Id. to 6d. That would make the first three fares in 
the scale all at the rate of exactly 2d. per mile, the same 
rate ,as that already existing for the minimum fare of 
2d. for one mile. 

565. The existing fare of 7d. for four miles is not 
touched, is it, Mr. Valentine?' — No, it is the first one to 
fall below the proposed rate of 2d. per mile ; it is left 
at 7d. under these proposals. 

566. And the existing 8yd. fare for five miles is increased 
only by ^d.?< — Yes ; it was only proposed by the Commis- 
sion that that fare should be fixed at 8yd. not 9d. at the last 
Inquiry ; it was not then possible to fix it at 9d. It now 
becomes increased to 9d. if these proposals are approved. 
After that point in the scale for distances of six mile’s and 
over, all the fares are increased by Id. 

567. A point was made yesterday by my learned friend 
Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence in cross-examination of Sir 
Reginald to suggest that the London Area fares for these 
lower mileages were in excess of the comparable fares 
on British Railways outside London. I think we did call 
attention to the fact that that was not so because of 
the fractions rule? — Yes ; your intervention on that point 
was quite correct. There was, I think, some misunder- 
standing because the British Railways ordinary fares scale 
is normally referred to as a scale of the ljd. or l-75d. 
per mile, but, of course, it also provides for fractions 
of ,ld. to be charged at Id., and the actual scale now 
in operation on British Railways both inside and outside 
the London Area is referred to commonly as the lfd. 
a mile scale ; it is identical with the proposed London 
Transport scale up to nine miles. In other words, the 
proposed London Transport scale will not go above the 
already existing British Railways ordinary fare scale up 
to that distance, and beyond that distance, at 10 miles 
and over, the proposed London Transport scale will still 
remain below the existing British Railways scale. 

568. As we can see from looking at column 5. — If you 
could do all the fractions rule in your head, you would 
see it from column 5. Actually, the position is that the 
proposed scale shown in column 3 would represent an 



increase of the London Transport fares to the existing 
level of the British Railways fare up to nine miles, from 
10 to 13 miles inclusive. The column 3 fares will be 
Id. below the existing British Railways fares. From 
14 to 17 miles inclusive they will be 2d. below the exist- 
ing British Railways ordinary fares, and at 18 miles they 
will become 3d. lower and that difference goes on increas- 
ing through the scale. Incidentally, perhaps I might say 
while we are making that comparison, that if this Scheme 
is approved, the proposed London Transport scale up 
to nine miles will coincide with the British Railways ordin- 
ary single fares scale increases, the range of charges 
assimilated in London as between London Transport Exe- 
cutive and British Railways, and that the day return 
fares on British Railways in London for distances up to 
nine miles being double the London Transport ordinary 
singles, will not represent any reduction on the cost of 
two single journeys of British Railways fares. 

569. Now, Mr. Valentine, so much for the proposed 
ordinary scale. Have you considered, in relation to the 
pre-war soale of Id. a mile, how the present scale com- 
pared when regard is had to the fall in the purchasing 
value of money? — Yes. When account is taken in the 
fall of the value of money since pre-war, the statistic 
for that purpose used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and produced iby the Treasury is that the pound is now 
worth 8s. 9d. in terms of pre-war purchasing power ; 
then the new scale is by comparison not more expensive 
than the pre-war scale of Id. a mile, but rather cheaper. 

570. It is also to be noted from the consideration of 
804 that you now have got rid of the 4d. fares, in adult 
fares at any rate? — Yes. The whole of the scale now 
is free of any odd halfpennies if the proposals in 
column 3 are approved. That, of course, has certain 
operating advantages which have been described at some 
length to the Tribunal before — advantages which do react 
to the benefit and convenience of the travelling public. 

571. So much for the London Transport ordinary single 
fares. So far as the ordinary single fares on London 
lineis are concerned, they are of course fixed on the 
same basis as outside London, are they not? — Yes, and 
the present scale in use is the scale of lfd. a mile, the 
Tilbury line of course being an exception to that because 
the Tilbury line ordinary fares, in all the Charges Schemes 
since 1950, including 1950, have been the same as those 
applicable to London Transport. For distances over nine 
miles, the Tilbury line fares will therefore remain lower 
than the ordinary fares applicable on other British Rail- 
ways’ London Lines or British Railway lines outside 
the London Area. 

572. So far as the day return fares on London Lines 
are concerned, you have possibly already sufficiently dealt 
with that, have you not? — They are exactly twice the 
ordinary single fares of London Transport, as they have 
been ; we did not complicate Exhibit 804 by showing 
them in a separate column because the proposal was 
that they should be simply double the figures shown in 
column 3. Just as no ordinary single fare under the 
proposals will be increased by more than Id., no day 
return fare will therefore be increased by more than 2d. 

573. I do not know whether you would like just to } 

say a word for the sake of completeness in regard to 

the new Green Line coach faxes. They are set out in 
Exhibit 809, and I do not really think that any comment 
is required unless it is just to repeat what I think is t 

said in statement BTC 8 ; that the present minimum fare 
of lOd. which applies to a distance of six miles, would 
be raised under the proposals to lid. and all higher 
fares would be increased by Id. as will be seen by com- 
paring the proposals in column 3 with the existing scale 
set out in column 2. That, of course, is strictly in 
step with the proposals for all other London Transport 
fares. 

574. ( President ): May I just ask you this, Mr. 

Valentine? I do not think it arises out of what you 
have said, but as you have BTC 809 before you, could 
you say how the weekly coach ticket rates are in fact 
calculated. We do not prescribe them. — It is oovered 
by note (c), I believe. “. . . nine times the ordinary 
single fare, subject to a minimum of 14s. 3d. existing 
and 15s. proposed.” That is a 25 per cent, reduction 
on the cost of travel at separate fares. They are not 
as you appreciate season tickets available for one return 
journey each week day. 
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575. (Mr. Poole): Have you any particular reason why 
you ask for so high a minimum on these coaches, much 
'higher than you actually put into operation, and ask again 
for another Id.? What I mean is the Is. 6d. which was 
lOd. and now you are going to make it lid.; you are 
asking for an increase to Is. 7d. — I forget just for what 
purpose that provision was put in ; it has been repeated 
from preceding schemes. I do not think any occasion 
has arisen when we have required on any particular route 
t°, avail ourselves of the authority to charge a higher 
minimum. But I think it was simply put in to give us 
latitude in case we required to exercise it in relation to 
any particular service to protect the service, provided 
mainly for long distance passengers, from being over- 
loaded with too many short distance passengers. In fact, 
I think we retain the practice on all routes of lOd. 
minimum and have no intention to depart from the pro- 
posed lid. minimum although our powers would allow 
us to use the higher minimum to protect the long distance 
traffic from short distance traffic for which other forms 
of travel would presumably be provided. 

576. (Mr. Harold Willis) : Early morning fares are set 
out on BTC 806, are they not, Mr. Valentine? — The 
proposals are set out in BTC 806, yes. 

577. 'Have they been designed so that the amount of 
the saving which exists today by taking an early morning 
ticket compared with an ordinary ticket for a correspond- 
ing journey is in most cases the same? — It has been 
designed to do that so far as it is practicable to do it, 
having first' decided upon the proposals in relation to the 
ordinary fares. 

578. In your view, is there any justification for 
increasing the amount of the saving? — No, on the contrary 
there is, in the view of the Commission, and there always 
has been, a good case gradually and eventually to reduce 
the amount of the concession for early morning travel, 
these early morning fares being the product of the earlier 
workmen’s fares (introduced for statutory purposes in 
quite different conditions many years ago), the Com- 
mission not being aware of any ground on which they 
could justify economically and socially a special concession 
at the expense of other passengers to the early morning 
traveller. 

579. ( President ) : In other words, you are continuing 
an old practice but grumbling about it, are you, Mr. 
Valentine? You do not think you would get us to 
abolish early morning fares as a matter of principle? — 
Oh, I hope so, Sir. I go so far as to say, if we had 
wished to raise an additional amount of revenue, rather 
larger than the target aimed at by this Scheme, one of 
the things we would have looked at most hopefully would 
have been that a desired additional sum could have been 
obtained by the rather more severe treatment of these 
early morning fares. 

580. That is a different point. Whether there ought to 
be any early morning fares at all is one question ; what 
the margin should be, is another. — What we are taking 
care to do, if you approve our recommendations, is to 
avoid any increase in the amount of the margin which, 
incidentally, means that the proportionate discount is 
being reduced if you approve our proposals, as I hope 
you will. 

581. (Mr. Harold Willis ): Your proposals in regard to 
the early morning single fares on the road services are 
to increase them by Id. at all distances except at four 
miles? — No, the early morning fares on the road services 
are increased by Id. 

582. Well, the early morning element is increased by 
Id. except in the case of four miles, where you do not 
increase it at all, but he pays extra on his return. — No, 

I think you have still misunderstood it ; at four miles, so 
far as road services are concerned, the early morning 
single fare now shown in column 3 of Exhibit 806 as 3d. 
would go up, as shown in column 8, to 4d. ; and you will 
see that except at the one mile distance, on which there 
is no concession on early morning fares because it is 
the same as the ordinary fare, all the figures in column 3 
are Id. below all the figures in column 8 ; so the early 
morning single is raised throughout under our proposal 
by Id. 

583. Yes, I follow you. — When you come to the early 
morning return fares applicable on railways, they reflect 
the combined result of increasing on the roads the cost 
of the forward journey by Id. and increasing the return 



journey fare on the roads by whatever is the increase in 
the ordinary fare scale. At four miles there is no increase 
on the backward journey because it remains at 7d. 

584. It was the backward element I was confused about. 
— So the early morning rail return fare — I repeat, rail 
return fare — is increased by 2d. in most cases, but only 
by Id. at the four-mile distance so as to keep the assimila- 
tion of road and rail early morning charges. 

585. The inevitable result of these increases in early 
morning fares is the increase in revenue from that class 
of travel, expressed as a percentage, greater than ordinary 
travel? — Yes, but particularly for the reason that a sub- 
stantial block of the ordinary revenue is derived from 
fares which will not be changed, the 7d. fare for one, 
but above all the 8d. fare. 

586. If you were to adopt proposals bringing the per- 
centage contribution from early morning travel to the 
same level as the contribution from ordinary travel, what 
would be the effect of that on the concession given to 
early morning travellers?. — ‘It would have to be greater 
than today. Of course, that is not really a practicable 
approach, having regard to the limitations of the coinage, 
but if you set out to make the percentage contribution of 
the early morning travel the same as the ordinary travel 
on this particular Scheme, the effect would be that the 
saving to early morning travellers compared with ordinary 
fares would be greater than it is today. 

587. Do you see any justification for that? — No ; on 
the contrary, I think the objective should be to reduce 
that concession rather than to increase it. 

588. Again in the case of this class of fare, it is true, 
is it not, that no individual fare for an early morning 
journey out and back is increased by more than 2d.? — 
That is the actual effect of these proposals, yes. 

589. Now would you be good enough to deal with 
season tickets ; I think Exhibits BTC 807 and BTC 808 
deal with those. — They again are in the same form as 
corresponding exhibits at previous Inquiries, and they do 
set out on various sheets of Exhibit 808 a comparison 
of the existing and proposed season ticket rates with 
the costs of existing and proposed daily fares on London 
Transport and on London Lines of British Railways. As 
explained in Statement BTC 8, the proposal is that the 
monthly season ticket rates, except for the distance of 
1 mile where no change is made in the ordinary fare, 
should be increased by 2s. 0d., and the rates for one week 
and for three months are derived from the monthly rates 
in accordance with the same formula as has been used 
in recent years and is set out at the foot of one of the 
exhibits, BTC 801. As a result of the application of that 
formula set out at the bottom of Exhibit BTC 807, owing 
to the incidence of the fractions rules, some of the weekly 
rates would be increased by 6d. and others by 9d., and 
some of the 3-monthly rates by 5s. 3d. and some by 
5s. fid. 

590. ( President ) : The weekly rates are based on the 
monthly rates, are they not? — Yes. 

591. If I may express an opinion on one point of 
the Scheme, I do not like the increases in the weekly rates 
which bring up the increase to 9d. There are eight of 
them. It is quite true that if, in working out your arith- 
metic you follow the 3d. fractions rule you do get those 
increases, but there is no reason why, when constructing 
a specific scale, you need apply a fractions rule. — No, 
but if you did not, you would be creating a new scale on 
no consistent formula, so far as its relationship was 
concerned with the basic monthly rate. 

592. You could make it much nearer the actual portion 
of the monthly rate, for instance, if you took it to the 
nearest Id., and did not bring everything up to the nearest 
3d. — Yes, you could do that. Of course, it would involve 
considerable complication on tickets, but not an insuper- 
able difficulty. I think it is a long-established practice 
that the weekly season ticket rates shah be in multiples of 
3d. which does seem sufficient refinement, having regard 
to the fact that they are probably covering 10 or 12, 
and possibly many more, journeys per week for most 
passengers. 

593. There is an advantage in telling all weekly season 
ticket holders they are going to pay 6d. more, rather than 
having to qualify it by saying : Owing to the existence of 
a fractions rule lots of you are going to pay 9d. more a 
week. — Exactly the same point arose on the last increase, 
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where the same amount of 2s. Od. per month was added 
to the monthly rates, and a proportion of the weekly 
rates rose by 6d., and others toy 9d. Clearly, as it is 
the result of the fractions rule, the same rates will never 
get 9d. in two successive increases. That could not happen. 
All I can say is that 1 never heard of any complaint or 
any comment toeing made toy any member of the public 
about the different treatment of some weekly rates from 
others as to the actual amount of the increase. If you 
were always to drop the extra 3d., when the fractions rule 
would otherwise give it to you on a sequence revision, 
it would eventually reduce very considerably the level 
of certain weekly rates, and upset their relativity to the 
monthly rate. 

594. Well, you must think about it, and I will think 
about what you have said. Strictly, the fractions rule is 
the rule that applies where the calculation is left to be 
done outside the Scheme ; where you specify the rates 
there is no reason for invoking a fractions rule. A frac- 
tions rule is only to enable one to do arithmetic if you 
have to do it. Some of these quarters — the weekly rate 
is a quarter, is it not, plus 10 per cent.? Take the 
monthly rate, divide toy four, and add 10 per cent.?— 
Yes. 

595. In the case of some of these seven, or eight excep- 
tions the fraction is an extremely small one ; I think it 
is less than Id. over the 6d. One has not to justify these 
things to a professor of mathematics, after all. — Of 
course, one could adopt an alternative fractions rule, 
that fractions of 3d., if less than a certain amount, are 
dropped, and if more than a certain amount are rounded 
up to 3d. But it does not matter where you draw the 
line ; there will always toe someone whose rate goes up 
by 3d. as long as we stick to multiples of 3d. ; and 
altering the fractions rule will not escape that kind of 
rounding up. 

596. I do not mind your fractions rule ; I am thinking 
about the actual scale. I say it looks funny to anyone 
who ever looks at the Passenger Charges .Scheme outside 
the bodies present here. But, of course, no one does ; 
it must be one of the least-studied important documents 
in history, the actual Scheme. — Our passengers are vocal 
and quite critical of the actual rates, and. I must say that 
I am pretty certain of my facts on this. We had no 
complaints from the public about the fact that some 
weekly rates went up by 6d. and some by 9d. last time, 
of the corresponding variation in the amount of increase 
of the three monthly rates. 

(President): Very well, I have ventilated the point of 
criticism to which I may return later. It may be that I 
ought to have ventilated it on earlier schemes ; but better 
late than never, if I am right. 

597. (Mr. Harold Willis ): Mr. Valentine, you have 
made, have you not, a sample test covering season tickets 
issued on sections of the Metropolitan, District and 
Northern Lines in terms of percentages? — As to the per- 
centages of the actual season ticket users who would pay 
increases of 6d. and 9d. respectively on weekly rates, or 
5s. 3d. and 5s. 6d. respectively on 3-monthly rates. I think 
the President just referred to the fact that there were 
seven or eight rates which would take an increase of 9d., 
but on the test of the season tickets actually issued , on 
the sections of railway to which Mr. Willis . has just 
referred, and leaving aside, of course, season tickets for 
1 mile (which are not affected) we found that 65-4 per 
cent, of the weekly tickets would go up by 6d. and 34-6 
per cent, by 9d. In the case of the 3-monthly tickets, we 
found that 29'2 per cent, would go up by 5s. 3d„ and 
70-8 per cent, by 5s. 6d., which implies that there is quite 
an appreciable amount of revenue involved in the 
additional 3d., in both cases. 

598. And in regard to the proposals generally, Mr. 
Valentine, is their effect to maintain approximately the 
same discounts as with travel at ordinary rates? — Yes, 
approximately. Those can be seen by comparing 
Columns 6 and 13 on BTC 808, on any of the three 
sheets of it. In general the discounts given under the 
proposals would be slightly more favourable than the 
discounts given at present. In other words, 2s. Od. a 
month in effect is not quite the equivalent of Id. on the 
ordinary fare. 

599. That covers all the proposals in regard to increased 
fares, Mr. Valentine, does it not, by their various 
categories? — Yes. 



600. Now I want just to return to a slightly different 
matter, and that is the matter of cheap fares, of which 
we heard so much on the last occasion? — Yes. 

601. As we said then, are the Transport Executive 
constantly considering the questions of cheap fares? — 
Naturally we are, as I said on the last occasion, always 
looking for opportunities to improve our financial position 
by concessional fares. There is nothing more popular 
that we could do. We are faced always with the prob- 
lem : would we encourage sufficient additional traffic to 
outweigh the loss on the existing traffic by the introduction 
of a cheaper fare? The conclusion has been reached 
repeatedly, after constant re-examination of this problem 
in so far as it relates to the London Area, that no general 
system of cheap fares in off-peak hours, as for example 
a universal cheap fare between the hours of 10 and 4 
o’clock, would secure an increase in revenue. There 
seems to us to be no reasonable prospect at all of traffic 
in sufficient volume to outweigh the loss on existing traffic. 
The arguments that led up to that conclusion were given 
at considerable length at the last Hearing, and I do not 
think I need repeat them. Nevertheless, as the Tribunal 
are no doubt aware, we have since the last Hearing 
embarked upon an experiment with a form of cheap fare 
which we thought was the most likely to be financially 
successful of any we could devise, a cheap fare for 
attracting evening traffic into Inner London from the 
suburbs on our railways, on London Transport Railways 
and on London Lines of British Railways. That 
experiment started in lanuary and is still going on. 

602. What has been the general experience, Mr. 
Valentine, of the effect of that scheme? — It is early to 
say, and I do not think our experience yet can toe regarded 
as final ; but so far, the best interpretation we can put 
on iall our -statistics is that the additional traffic has not 
yet been sufficient to secure an overall addition to our 
revenue. I-n fact, the introduction of -these cheap fares 
so far has clearly caused us a small loss of revenue. But 
it has only had a few months’ trial. We shall certainly 
persist with the -experiment for a longer period in the 
hope that perhaps in a different season of the year and 
with -more knowledge of its advantages, there may be a 
better public response. 

603. Do you in -effect, Mr. Valentine, still put this 
view forward on be-half of -the Commission, -that there 
are really no- circumstances which would alter the con- 
clusions which -were come to at the last Inquiry by the 
Tribunal on this matter, as expressed in that passage 
from the Memorandum? Tha-t was directed, if yo-u 
remember, Mr. Valentine, to a particular proposal which 
was pu-t forward by -the London Count-y Council.— Yes. 

604. Is it still -the view of the Commission that pro- 
posals of -that kind (whether the hours are specifically 
the hours suggested last time or whether some other 
hours -are suggested), for a scheme of that kind is un- 
likely to increase -the revenue, but much more likely to 
reduce it? — That is our view after -a careful consideration 
of all the possible proposals for different types of cheap 
-fares under London conditions at present. Circumstances 
could quite well change in that a cheap fare that would 
not prove profitable today might prove profitable at some 
future date. 

605. Tha-t is 'why, as you have told us, this is a matter 
that -is kept constantly under -review? — Yes, but. i-n any 
event, even if such systems of cheap fares did improve 
the financial position of London Transport, they could 
have no important bearing on -the sort of scale of deficit 
with -which we would toe faced, without a general increase 
in fares such as is now proposed. 

606. It could -not contribute a £5m. increase of revenue? 
— -Not possibly, no.. 

Now a word or two. M-r. Valentine, in regard to the 
sub-standards. 

607. (President): Before you go to that, Mr. Valentine, 
is it possible -for you now to give a rough figure for. the 
proportion of the season ticket revenue which is derived 
from the weekly seasons? — Yes. I do mot think it will 
have changed very -much from the figures I did give at 
previous Hearings. 

608. Yes, tout I forget them. — I do not recall them 
off-hand. I will certainly produce those. 
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609. Yes. How much is the weekly season? You are 
seeking something over £400,000 extra from season tickets 
as a whole, I think, or hoping is perhaps a better word? 
—Yes. 

610. And I would like Ito know at any rate some figure 
to say how much of that would come from weeklies. — 
Yes, I think 1 can provide that, certainly, the next day 
we meet, if not this afternoon. 

611. {Mr. Harold Willis ): Now with regard to sub- 
standards, are there in operation at the present time a 
number of fares and charges in the London Area which 
are below the authorised maximum charges? — Yes, 
certainly. 

612. Sometimes the sub-standard element is quite large? 
—Yes. 

613. And we have conveniently referred to those as sub- 
standards? — Yes. 

614. And the Commission have expressed the view in 
the past that in the long run these passengers are in fact 
being subsidised by the other passengers? — In effect, yes ; 
that is to say, if they paid the standard fares, there would 
be a substantial additional revenue addition from those 
passengers who are now paying less than the normal 
standard, and there would accordingly be a less additional 
burden imposed upon other passengers at a time when 
increased charges are required. 

615. If the proposals for increased fares and charges 
now before the Tribunal are accepted, what are the inten- 
tions of the Commission in regard to those sub-standards? 
— It is not the intention of the Commission, at the time of 
implementing the present proposals if approved by the 
Tribunal, to make any alterations to sub-standard charges 
other than the alterations that would be made to them if 
they were standard charges. 

616. They will just take the same additions as if they 
were standard? — Yes, as if they were standard. 

617. I think I have made it clear that you are, of course, 
only dealing with the London Area in regard to this? — In 
regard to the matter of sub-standard charges — I thought 
you were only referring to the London Area. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Yes, I wanted to make that quite 
clear. 

( President ) : We had figures last time which enabled 
one, or perhaps told one, about how much the sub- 
standard element in round figures, represents. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Yes, Sir; I think Mr. Valentine 
has a figure of the order of £l-jm. 

( The Witness) : It was not as much as £l+m. last time 
it was discussed ; it was rather just above a million. 

618. ( President ): £l{m. was in my mind; it was in a 
table which was put in by a County Council. — Yes, but the 
figure would be revised on the revised scales, if approved, 
because the amount of the sub-standard element might 
be altered by the change in the standard scale, and I have 
asked that a re-calculation should be made, which will 
not be ready for a few days ; but it is not far off the 
mark to say it would be somewhere about £ljm. for the 
London Area as a whole. 

619. I think that is ah I need ask you regarding the 
proposals for increased fares. Now we come to the third 
part of your Proof. The estimated yield from those pro- 
posals and of the matter generally is summarised, is it 
not, on Exhibit BTC 810? — Yes; it again takes the same 
form as the corresponding exhibit at the last Hearing, and 
again is supported by Appendices showing in more detail 
the basis of the calculations of increased yield for various 
categories of fares on different forms of transport. 

620. It is inevitable, is it not, that increases such as 
those will produce more loss of traffic? — That is bound to 
happen, I think, with regard to most classes of traffic at 
any rate. 

621. And the various discounts are of course shown in 
the Appendices? — The discounts are shown in detail in the 
Appendices, and alongside the first calculation of gross 
yield, assuming there was no change in the volume of 
traffic, and then the re-calculated yield after allowing for 
either a loss of traffic or a shortening of rides, which of 
course arises most particularly in the case of the short- 
distance rides, where a passenger is more liable to avoid 
his travel or particularly to shorten his ride, without any 
great amount of inconvenience, in order to avoid the 
increased fare. 



622. I do not know whether you wish to say any more 
about the discounts in general before you come to deal 
with the Appendices? — I think we can deal with all the 
Appendices, subject to the general remark that the most 
important discounts relate to the short-distance traffic, 
and particularly on the road services. 

623. If we look at BTC 810, we see in line 6, column 
15, the final figure of your estimate of these increased 
fares, namely £5,297,256? — Yes. after allowing for loss of 
traffic or shortening of rides in certain cases. 

624. And this document shows the split of that table, 
both as between the different categories of service and 
also as between the different classes of travel? — Yes. 

625. So that one can see the aggregate amount of the 
British Railways element, the London Transport Execu- 
tive railways, and so on? — Yes ; and the figures of course 
in the even-numbered columns 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14, 
are derived from exhibit BTC 802, the first sheet, show- 
ing the split-up of the “ Z ” year revenue on existing 
charges of the various categories. 

626. And the figures in the odd-numbered columns, 3 
to 1 1 , show the increased revenue estimated to result from 
the proposals, and they are dealt with in more detail in 
the Appendices, the particulars of which are put out on 
this table? — That is right, yes. 

627. May we look now at Appendix A? — That deals 
with the revenue from ordinary and day return fares on 
British Railways, London Lines. The ordinary fares 
have to be dealt with separately for the British Railways, 
London Lines, excluding the London, Tilbury and 
Southend line and secondly with the London, Tilbury and 
Southend line itself because, regarding the former, the 
existing charges are on the basis of lid. per mile and are 
not to be altered, while on the London, Tilbury and 
Southend line, the existing charges are on the lower basis 
of the ordinary fares applicable to all London Transport 
services which are to be increased, by the Draft Scheme, 
equally with the scale applicable elsewhere in the British 
Railways up to nine miles, as I have explained, but still 
lower for 10 miles and over. The gross yields shown on 
Appendix A are estimates made in the same way as on 
previous occasions. The discounted yield for the London, 
Tilbury and Southend line shown in item 1, column 4, 
allows for a loss of traffic, at the fares effected, of 1 per 
cent., and it is thought to be broadly consistent with the 
discounts applied in other cases, as will be seen when we 
go through the other appendices, having regard to the 
distances travelled on the London, Tilbury and Southend 
line, where there is a rather higher proportion of traffic 
than would be typical of London Transport services. 

With regard to the figure relating to day return fares 
on Appendix A, the discounted yield, as stated in the 
remarks column, allows for a loss of traffic of 1 per cent, 
again, and again that is broadly consistent with the dis- 
counts applied in other cases, as is shown in other Appen- 
dices, having regard to the relatively long distances 
travelled on day return fares compared with the average 
length of journeys and the distribution of London Trans- 
port services, as you will see when we come to the other 
Appendices, where larger allowances have been made for 
short-distance travel. 

628. May we turn now to Appendix B. There we 
show the estimated annual revenue for “ Z ” year at 
existing charges, and the estimated increases in the case 
o l f the London Transport Executive railways, ordinary and 
day returns? — Yes ; here of course we have been able to 
derive from the figures shown in BTC 803 the “ Z ” 
year traffics at existing charges separately and accurately 
for each different fare value, which makes the calculation 
of .gross yield, as shown in column 4, a fairly exact calcu- 
lation. The discounted yields are the results of applying 
the various discounts shown in the remarks column, 
column No. 6, and I think all I can usefully say about 
them is that they are necessarily arbitrary, but we have 
had regard to the experience of the last increase, wherever 
we have had a broadly similar increase in the past. 

The loss of traffic at the 3^d. and 5d. fares, which 
respectively are increased to 4d. and 6d. under the pro- 
posals, is naturally expected to be heavier than at the 
higher fares, and the introduction of 2d. steps in the scale 
between the fares for one, two and three miles is expected 
to result in some traffic travelling one station short of 
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their previous destination, where the stations are in close 
proximity and where 2d. can be saved by so doing. That 
is what is meant by the words “ drop back ” which appear 
in the remarks column against the 3+d. and 5d. fare items. 

629. Could you say anything else on Appendix B? — 
No, I do not think there is anything more I need say 
on that. 

630. Then, if we turn to Appendix C, that deals with 
the London Transport Road Services, excluding the Green 
Line coaches. — Yes, and the status of the figures is similar 
to the status of the figures in the previous Appendix, 
Appendix B. Here the important feature to draw atten- 
tion to is the manner in which we have discounted for 
loss of traffic or shortening of rides, particularly in the 
case of the 3-jd. and 5d. fares. 

In the case of the 34d. fare, we have allowed for a 
5 per cent, outright loss of traffic and a 5 per cent, 
drop back to a shorter ride within the range of the 2d. 
fare. In the case of the present 5d. fare which it is pro- 
posed to raise to 6d., the calculation has been made on 
the basis that the loss in traffic will take the form entirely 
of a drop back to 4d., though obviously that is some- 
thing of an over-simplification. But we think that at that 
distance there would be much more of a tendency to do 
that rather than to abandon the ride altogether, and while 
we could have expressed this in other ways, we think 
this is the most realistic, and at the same -time the simplest, 
way to make this calculation and to express that in a 
form of a percentage of passengers assumed to drop 
back to the next lowest fare. We took that arbitrarily 
at 12| per cent. 

All these discounts are a sincere attempt by those who 
have watched the figures and the effects of the past in- 
creases very closely to avoid either optimism or pessimism, 
and to get at as near a realistic guess as they could. 

631. {Mr. Poole): You referred to a loss of 5 per cent, 
on the 3id. and 5d. fare, and you afterwards used the 
expression “ abandon the right altogether ”. Is that what 
you really mean there? — Yes. 

632. I do not know whether you have ever made such 
a big estimate before of abandoning the right altogether. 
— ‘Well, we made a much bigger one when we raised the 
minimum fare from Hd. to 2d. 

633. I can understand that because, you see, the differ- 
ence between the 2d. and the next lowest one is a walk, 
is it not? You have not a lower fare than a mile ; so 
many people take a short ride on the minimum fare, so 
naturally you would get quite a considerable number who 
would abandon the ride, but the 3id. fare seems to be 
different. — There would be people who would fall into 
the 3jd. category who are riding a lot less than 2 miles. 
All that is necessary is that they should be riding on 
the bus in three stages, because as long as they have 
ridden beyond the limits of two stages, they will come 
into the next fare stage. 

They may, in certain cases of course, be riding a little 
more than three-quarters of a mile and still be likely to 
pay that fare if their journeys do not coincide with the 
fare stage points. They are the most vulnerable type of 
traffic ; they are getting the best value for 3^d. to-day. 

634. Would they not drop back to 2d.? — I think there 
would be a large number, but that is the way we have 
put it — 5 per cent, loss and 5 per cent, drop back ; but 
it would be quite open to us to revise the estimated per- 
centage outright loss and increase the percentage of drop 
back. 

635. 1 do not mean you to do that ; it is your figure, 
not mine. I was trying to get some kind of explanation, 
because it seemed odd to me that there would be people 
who travel the 3-ld. or 2 mile range who would give the 
ride up altogther. — I do not think one can think so 
much in terms of regular passengers who now ride 1-J 
miles morning and evening and who suddenly start walk- 
ing it, and stick to it so resolutely. That is not so likely 
to happen, but the general increase in the level of fares 
will discourage some optional travel, which we must 
reflect in a discount of this kind. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : A journey to a shop, for instance, 
to buy something which is not very necessary, might be 
abandoned altogether if it were going to cost more? — 
Yes, or combined with another occasion, and that sort of 
thing ; there might be a rather greater reluctance to pop 



on the bus than there used to be, which we can only 
reflect in this sort of way by assuming there would be 
some overall reduction in the volume of traffic. That I 
think has been shown to be the case by the experience 
of the last two revisions ; there has been some little 
additional fall in the traffic which cannot be attributable 
only to the general decline of fares, about which I was 
speaking earlier. 

637. ( President ) : Yes — traffic actually abandoned ; I 
think you were right in calculating them in that way. I 
only want to know how your mind was running in 
connection with that question of the 5 per cent. loss. — 
That is the best explanation I can give of it, and it is of 
course purely an arbitrary guess after a very careful 
study of past experience so far as it can be exactly 
calculated. 

638. (Mr. Harold Willis) : I think that covers Appendix 
C, does it not, and now perhaps we can turn to Appen- 
dix D, which deals with the London Transport coaches. — 
There we have taken the precaution of estimating that 
with regard to the relatively long rides, at fares of con- 
siderably larger amounts anyway, the addition of a Id. 
to the adult fare and of id. to' the child’s fare will have 
no appreciable effect on the volume of coach travel 
which in any case has been tending in the past rather to 
grow than to decline during recent years. I do not think 
there is any occasion to make an allowance for a loss of 
traffic for so small an increase on these relatively long 
journeys. 

639. Then there are the three next Appendices, E, F 
and G, which deal with early morning travel, and which 
I think can be conveniently dealt with together, can they 
not? — Yes. Indeed it may be better to look at F and G 
before we come to E. These deal with early morning 
travel, firstly on British RaEways, London Lines, secondly 
on London Transport raEways, and lastly on road services. 

The only point I think I have to call attention to again 
is our approach to the question of discounting for loss 
of traffic. If you will look at Appendices F and G first, 
you will see that both for the London Transport raEways 
and for London Transport road services we have simply 
assumed, for the purposes of the calculation, 1 per cent, 
outright loss of passengers at each distance or at each 
fare. But I would like to say that that is a simple way 
of presenting it ; it is a little arbitrary and must not be 
taken to imply that the Commission really expect the 
same rate of loss at every distance. 

What we have done in our minds is to average that loss 
at 1 per cent. ; in fact the probabEity is that the loss will 
be smaller than the average on the longer distances, and 
larger than the average on the shorter distances, especially 
at 5 mEes where there is the clear risk that passengers 
may resort to private transport, particularly bicycles, or 
shorten their rides. It is only a sort of average approach, 
which is expressed in this form of 1 per cent, loss of 
passengers at all distances. 

Having said that, I can then ask you to look back at 
Appendix E, where we are dealing with British Railways, 
London Lines and where we have only allowed a quite 
nominal and arbitrary amount of discount for loss of 
traffic — much less than 1 per cent., because most of this 
traffic travels considerably longer distances than the bulk 
of the London Transport early morning traffic. 

640. That leaves, I think, only Appendix H, which is 
the yield from season tickets? — Yes. There is some little 
difficulty here in determining the gross yield from season 
tickets because, unlike the case of ordinary fares on 
London Transport where we know the existing values of 
the tickets sold at each fare stage, we have not comparable 
statistics of the numbers of season tickets issued at different 
values ; that is to say, for different distances either on 
London Transport or on British Railways, London Lines. 

But in the light of our general knowledge as to the 
range of the distances for which most of the season 
tickets are sold, it is estimated that the average increase 
of the rates will work out at about 4+ per cent, on 
London Transport railways and a little over 4 per cent, 
on British Railways, London Lines. In other words, that 
will be the overall effect of the 2s. Od. increase on monthly 
rates for distances over a mile, and the corresponding 
increases on weekly and three-monthly rates, and the gross 
receipts on the Appendix have been arrived at on that 
basis. 
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As regards the allowance for loss of traffic represented 
in the discounted yield, it is not expected that any material 
loss -of season ticket traffic will result from these increases, 
except to a limited extent in the case of tickets for the 
shorter distances, mainly on London Transport railways, 
and to allow for this risk a 1 per cent, overall loss has 
been estimated on London Transport, but only a nominal 
loss on British Railways. London Lines, because the bulk 
of the British Railways, London Lines season ticket travel 
is for longer journeys. 

641. I think that covers all the Appendices, and I think 
you would now like to say just a word about Item 4, 
Miscellaneous Charges, in exhibit BTC 810. — Before we 
leave the subject of season tickets. I now happen to have 
the answer to the President’s question about the propor- 
tion of the London Transport season ticket revenue 
derived from tickets issued for different periods. The 
figures I am given are : 24 per cent, of the revenue comes 
from weekly tickets ; 30 per cent, of the revenue comes 
from monthly tickets, and 46 per cent, of the revenue 
comes from three-monthly tickets. Those figures are for 
London Transport railways only. 

You asked about miscellaneous charges, Mr. Willis? 

642. Yes — Item No. 4 of Exhibit 810. First of all, 
what do those miscellaneous charges represent in the 
main? Is it Forces’ travel? — it is mainly Forces’ travel, 
privilege tickets, some small amount of special party 
traffic, what we call scholars’ term facilities, and private 
hire on the road services. The gross revenues assumed 
for “ Z ” year for those categories of traffics are shown 
in the even-numbered columns in Exhibit 810 on the 
main sheet ; but we have not assumed any additional 
yield arising out of, or in connection with, this Scheme 
from those categories of traffic, because for the most 
part they will not be directly affected by the proposals 
in this Draft Scheme. It is true that some small increase 
of revenue will accrue in the case of certain educational 
facilities and Forces’ travel, in so far a i s the charges for 
them are related to these ordinary fares which are to 
be increased ; but any additional revenue from the mis- 
cellaneous charges will be comparatively small, and would 
not realy affect the order of magnitude of the total 
yield. For those reasons, no yield has been shown against 

{The Witness 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): That is all the evidence I desire 
to call in chief on behalf of the Commission, Sir. It 
may perhaps be convenient to my learned friends if I 
could indicate, subject, of course, to the convenience of 
the Tribunal, the order in which I propose to bring 
the witnesses back for cross-examination. I think it 
would be convenient that we should reverse the order ; 
that Mr. Valentine should be recalled when we meet 
again, and so on in reverse, Sir Reginald being cross- 
examined at the end. I think thait would be mosit con- 
venient, and I understand that my learned friend is quite 
satisfied. 

( President ) : Would that suit you, so far as you can 
prophesy at the moment, Mr. Lawrence? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : Yes, Sir ; the first will come 
last. 

( President ) : Yes — that is very suitable. Have you con- 
sidered whether, if we adjourn to-day, you will have had 
sufficient time and -opportunity to consider matters so 
that we may resume on Tuesday. 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence ) : I think it could be done by 
Tuesday, if it would be convenient for you to resume on 
Tuesday. I will be perfectly frank about the -matter, as 
I always am on these occasions, Sir ; I am in personal 
difficulties elsewhere next Tuesday, which is the only date 
on -which I am so affected next week. If you should 
resume on Tuesday, my learned Juniors will be here, and 
there are other people behind, w-ho wil-l do some cross- 
examination if you feel able to hear them first. I am 
not suggesting that you should not sit on Tuesday because 
I am -personally inconvenienced, but I did not want you 
to think that if you should sit on Tuesday and I am 
not here, that I had utilised the interval as an applica- 
tion for an extra day. I think we, could be ready on 
Tuesday, hut those behind me, having to work upon 



Item 4 on the exhibit, and it would be very difficult to 
calculate a figure, which in any case would be a small 
figure if we were to attempt to put a figure in. 

643. Now, having dealt with the detail of Exhibit 810 
and its appendices, does this feature emerge, that these 
proposed increases, although they are discounts, do not 
fail -to produce substantial additional revenues? — Clearly 
they succeed in producing, on our estimate, a little over 
£5J~m. The point certainly has not been reached, in my 
view, in the London Area, or anyrw-here near been 
reached, when increased fares would fail to bring in- 
creased revenue owing to lo-ss of traffic, provided the 
increases are well designed. 

-644. Have you considered the particular question of 
-the extent to which fares in London have kept pace with 
rising prices generally? — Yes. They have neither kept 
pace with rising prices in general, nor with the cost of 
providing the London Transport services — the level of 
costs with which London Transport is faced. London 
Transport’s level of costs has risen by mlore than 140 per 
cent, over pre-war, and as against that the average charge 
per passenger mile at the existing charges is calculated 
to be 78 per cent, over pre-war, and at the proposed 
charges it would be 94 per cent, over pre-war, sub- 
stantially less still than the general increase in the price 
level either for commodities in general or for those par- 
ticular commodities and services which London Transport 
has to pay for in order to provide its services of road 
and rail transport. 

645. Unless there is anything else you desire to add in 
your evidence-in-ehief, that is all I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Valentine. — No thank you, but I am reminded that 
Mr. Sewell asked a question earlier this afternoon about 
the passenger journeys per head of population as distinct 
from passenger miles traveled per head of population 
in 1953, compared with 1938-39. You will remember 
that I said the passenger miles per head of population 
had increased by 15 per cent. ; the passenger journeys 
per head of population rose from 443 to 473, an increase 
of 7 per cent, which implies, of course, that there has 
been an increase in the average length of journey as 
well as an increase in. the number of journeys. 

{Mr. Sewell ) : Thank you, Mr. Valentine. 

withdrew.) 

it, would be gratefu-l for the extra day, if it is not incon- 
venient t-o you, and it would suit my personal conveni- 
ence very well indeed if you did not resume until Wed- 
nesday-; but I could not ask you that otherwise than on 
the ground that I had not time to prepare my case. 

( President ) : Mr. Rippon, are you going to be ready 
by Tuesday? 

{Mr. Rippon) : I would prefer to wait until Wednes- 
day, Sir, but I could make my cross-examination, in order 
to meet the convenience of the Tribunal, on Tuesday, 
leaving Mr. Lawrence to make his on Wednesday. At 
least, that applies to my cross-examination of one of the 
witnesses, namely, Mr. Valentine. Of course, I had been 
making rhy preparations in the -reverse of the reverse 
order. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : The -only point I would desire 
to make is that -probably the Tribunal would desire to 
ensure finishing, if possible, by Whitsun ; whether that is 
likely to be affected by sitting on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, I do not know. 

{President) : I hope we are going to finish by Whitsun, 
whatever happens, even if we sit until 9 o’clock at night ! 

I do not propose, if it is at all possible, to have this going 
over. Whitsun is the 8th June, is it not? — I understand 
that it is the iweek after next. Mr. Lawrence, perhaps 
you wil-l find, it difficult to answer this, but you are not 
likely to call a -body, or a bevy, of witnesses, are you? 

{Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : No, Sir ; I may have two, 
or possibly, three. A_s' far as I can tell at the moment — 
the work has -not yet been done on the material -that has 
been offered — 1 do not think my Objection is going to 
range over a very wide field ; it would be concentrated 
upon what I think are certain important parts of it, and 
I shall, as I have already indicated, keep it as confined 
and terse as I can. 
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( President ): Mr. Rippon, are you going to call 

evidence? 

(Mr. Rippon) : I do not think so. Sir. 

(. President ) : Mr. Hallett, are you or your clients going 
to call evidence? 

(Mr. Hallett ): There is one witness whom my learned 
friend Mr. Collard may wish to call, but it is not cer- 
tain whether he will wish to do so. 

(President): If he is called, will he be long? 

(Mr. Hallett) : No, Sir. 

(President): Then we shall not sit until Wednesday. 
That may have the advantage, from Mr. Lawrence’s point 
of view, of his being able to go first. Mr. Lawrence, I 
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hope your other occupation on Tuesday will not take you 
the whole of the day, so that you will be able to devote 
some of it to the matters with which we are here 
concerned. 

(Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence) : I shall have Sunday, in any 
event, Sir ! 

( President ) : Very well ; we will resume on Wednesday 
at 10.30. When we began, I think I said that we would 
never sit on a Monday ; but it rather looks as though 
— not next week ; I have already said that we shall sit 
again on Wednesday next week — but on the following 
week we may sit on the Monday to make quite certain 
of finishing, if it be humanly possible, by Whitsun. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : If you please, Sir. 



(Adjourned until Wednesday, 26th May, at 10.30 a. in.) 
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Summary of changes in the financial position compared with that expected from the 1953 Scheme as confirmed 

by the Transport Tribunal 



Item 

No. 

1 . Variations in wage rates and price levels beyond those taken into accoun t at the Hearing of the 
1953 Scheme: — 

(«) Wage rates 

Minor increases granted during 1953 

General increase granted at end of 1953 or beginning of 1954 



Per annum 
£m. £m. 



0-1 

2-1 

2-2 



(, b ) Introduction of pension scheme for wages grades 



2-4 

(c) Less : Net reduction in price levels of major commodities 

Reductions in fuel oil and tyres 0 ' - 

Less: Increase in cost of electric current (including coal) 0-3 

0-2 



2. Net increase in wages and prices 

3. Less: Net reduction in the level of mileage to be operated: — 

Planned economies 

Less: 

Other variations (mainly augmentation and development) 



2-2 

0-4 

0-1 



4. Net increase in working expenses 

5. Lower level of passenger traffic assumed as compared with the “ Y ” year estimates submitted 

to the Tribunal (as amended by the Tribunal) 



6. Reduction in net receipts ... 

7. Increase in contribution to the Central Finance, etc., Charges of the Commisison ... 

8. Reduction in net revenue from Commercial Advertising, etc 

9. Total worsening in financial position compared with “ Y ” year 
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